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HATOWS PATENT SOWING MACHINE. 


MB. BATEHAM. 


Intending to spend several months in Ohio, has obtained the Right of Hatch’s 
Sowing Machine for that State; and he takes this method to inform his friends ia that re- 
gion, that he will soon exhibit among them one of the Machines in operation; a bare in- 
spection of which will convince all that it is Just what is needed by the Wheat Growers 
in the Banner State. (For particular description, &c., see New Genesee Farmer, Vol. 2, 
p. 143—and Vol. 3, p. 112.) 

Mr. B. will sell County Rights in Ohio, on very advantageous terms, to enterprising Me- 
chanics. : 

Mr. Hatch will continue at Rochester, where he will be bappy to receive any applications 
for Rights or single Machines. Ife deems it uinecessary to say any thing more of his Ma- 
chine at present, than that the numerous and respectable farmers in Western New-York, 
who have used it, all agree in declaring that it is just what they wanted. He challenges the 
world to produce a better article for the purpose. Letters must be Pest Paid. 

Mr. Bateham will also act as the authorised Travelling Agent and Correspondent for the 
next Volume of this paper, which will be enlarged and improved. Terms, $1,00 per year ; 
H. Cotman, Editor and Proprietor. 

Rocuester, N, Y. 
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FIFTY CENTS, per year, payable always in advance. 

Post Masters, Agent’, and others, sérding current mon- 
éy free of postage, will receive seven copies for @3,—Twelve 
copies for $5,— Ttoenty-five copies for §10. 

The postage of this ex is only one cent to any place 
within this state, atid one and a half cents to any part of 
the United States. 

Address BATEHAM & COLMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Publishers Notice. 

“ We wish a happy New Year” to otir numerous 
friends who have so promptly sent in their new 
subscriptions. Those who have not done so will 
not receive this number till that duty is attended 
to, and we insert this Hibernian Notwe to inform 
them thereof! 

Canada and Pennsylvania money, is at a discount 
of 7 to 10 per cent. here,and some of our agents 
complain because we refuse to allow them a com- 
thission on it, We now say thatwe will allow them 
one half of the usual rate of conimission on such 
money, if sent free of postage. 

Agents and officers of Agricultural Societies in 
Canada, are requested to remit payments to Messrs. 
Lyman Farr, & Co., Toronto. hose who do so 
will be allowed the same rate for Canada money 
as last year. 





A New-Years Gift. 

We ptint a few hundred extra copies of this num- 
ber, and eend them (with show bill) to Post Masters 
and others as a New. Years Gift in return for the nu- 
merous favors they have granted us. We hope they 
will IZ “please read and Circulate.” 

Editorial Notice. 

The necessity of Mr. Colman’s attending to com- 
plete the publication of his Fourth Report on the 
Agriculture of Massachusetts, and a multiplicity 
of cares and labors incident to a removal from one 
home toanother distant home, prevent hie doing 
but very little for this number of the N. G. Far- 
mer. He will endeavor to atone for present defi- 
ciencies hereafter. It is his expectation to take 
up his abode in Rochester about the 20th of Janu- 
aryensuing, if a kind Providence permits ; and 
there at that time he requests his friends to ad- 
dress him. 


EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 

Few men who have had much experience of life 
venture upon any new enterprise without an oppres- 
siveand embarrassing feeling of the uncertainty of 
success. ‘The young may be confident; the old know 
how many reasons there are for being wary and dis- 
trustful—of themselves as well as others. It is not 
always easy to satisfy one’s self; it is often difficult to 
satisfy others ; and what is best to be done and how it is 
besttodo it, the most sanguine are often at a loss to de- 
termine. But it will not on that account do for us to 
hesitate to act ; orto stand like the traveller on the riv- 
ers bank, who determined not to cross until the waters 
hadall fown by. We must act; and in attempting to 
do the best we can, we may at Icast satisfy our own con- 
science, if we satisfy no one else. 

Thave now this struggle to go through with in under- 
taking the editorial department of the New Genesee 
F amer; and I do not know how otherwise to determine 
than as above. I promise my best services. I will 

dowhat I can to render this paper instructive and uso- 
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tural improvement ; conducive to thediffusion of whole- 
some knowledge; and the promotion of sound morals. 

I enter upon the undertaking with an unfeigned dif- 
fidence, but at the same time with great pleasure. My 
mind has been many years occupied with agricultural 
inquiries and my heart has been long angiceply inter- 
ested in the improvement of the farming art and the 
farmers themselves. My habits through life have cal- 
led me to mingle with them constatitly. There is no 
rural or agricultural labor with which I have not been 
familiar. My enthusiasm in the cause of agricultural 
improvement has neverin the slightest measure flagged 
or abated. Iknow no more reasonable or useful object 
to which I can devote the power of dving any thing for 
my feliow man which Heaven has given me. With 
these sentiments I enter upon a new field of enterprize 
and labor; and I shall be happy to do what I can to 
enrich and adorn it, and to render it more and noe pro- 
ductive. 

I have often thought, indeed I think every day of my 
life, what acurious process this writing and printing is; 
and I never receive a letter but I look upon it as a kind 
of standing miracle. When Capt. Smith was threat- 
ened with death by the Indians in Virginia, he was re- 
leased by the interposition of Pocahontas upon a con- 
dition that he would give a certain amount of arms or 
ammunition for his ransom. To obtain these he muist 
communicate with his friends. In order to do this he 
wrote a few lines upon a leaf torn from his pocket book 
and having sent this by a messanger to his friends, the 
ransom was immediately paid. The Indians looked at 
this proceeding with unutterable astonishment. What 
indeed can be more astonishing than that by a few 
scratches, a few black marks, a few mystic characters, 
we cah commuziicate with each other as effectually as 
if we grasjed each others hands or looked in each 
others eyés; that we can tell our thoughts, feelings, 
purposes; history, with certainty and precision, though 
those with whom we communicate may be hundreds 
and thousands of miles removed from us, though moun- 
tains may raise their inaccessible summits, artd oceans 
spread their unfathorable depths between us; that we 
can live indecd after we are dead ; achieve as it were an 
immertality on eatth; and tratiemit that which shall 
materially affect men’s condition, their subsistence, con- 
duct, virtue and happiness, far on tlie line of time, with 
generations yet unborn, who never knew us nor ever 
heard otir names. 

But it is not merely the wonder workings of this 
wonderful invention that impress us; but there iscon- 
nected with it a moral responsibility that is most seri- 
ous. Whoever wields a pen wields a powerful instru- 
ment for evil or for good, indeed in many cases far more 
powerful than the sword of the victorious hero, leading 
on his thousands to conquest. The martial victory 
may be soon forgotten; the blood-stained field be 
cleansed; and the field covered with the dead and 
dying become again verdant and waving with the 
beautiful products of the husbandman. But what is 
written is written, and cannot be taken back. It must 
remain to work its effects as much in the end as the be- 





ful, agrecable and entertaining ; serviceable to agricul- 


ginning; and how long and to what extent no human 
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sagacity can predict oreven imagine. It is said to the 
singular praise of one that he never wrote a line, which 
“dying he would wish to blot.” This isa most coveta- 
ble eulogy, and happy, thrice happy shall I be if Ican 
but approach so high an honor. 

The New Gencsee Farmer has two objects; to im- 
prove the soil and to improve the man. To illustrate 
the best modes of culture by precept, by example, and 
by expetiment; to treat of plants and products, soils 
and manures; of the influences of light and heat and 
rain and dew and frost; of farm stock, farm buildings 
and implements, and every thing connected with hus- 
bandry and domestic economy. This will be its first 
object. The second will be to treat of all such useful 
knowledge and inventions in the mechanical depart- 
ments as will be particularly interesting to farmers, the 
tillers of the earth, and persons dwelling in the country 
and interested in rural pursuits. The third will be to 
treat of markets and trade and commerce, and all facts 
and laws bearing upon these subjects as far as they con- 
cern that particular class in the community to whom 
the papét is mainly addressed. The fourth object is the 
moral improvement of the young and of the rural pop- 
ulation generally; and if possible to render the profes- 
sion of agriculture attractive and respectable. As we 
claim for it to be the most important of all pursuits, 
vitally affecting every condition in society, so we wish 
to see it not exalted above any other respectable pro- 
fession in the community, but not degraded and dis- 
dained as it has too often been; and taking its proper 
rank with the first and best. 

These are the general objects and views by which I 
shall govern myself in the conduct of this paper. I 
shall not now enter into details. The New Genesee 
Farmer has not now character to establish. By the 
ability and intelligence with which it has been conduct- 
ed it has already obtained a wide circulation and has 
been held in high esteem. I am happy to say that I 
am not to be deserted by those, who have hitherto served 
inits ranks. I shall do what I can therefore to main- 
tainits character and to extend its usefulness. Besides 
the co-operation of those, who have hitherto contributed 
to its columns, I am promised other and most valuable 
aid, from some of the best minds in the country; and 
from such co-operation in a cause so important we may 
anticipate the best results. I have many more things 
to say in relation to these matters; but I will not ex- 
tend my editorial at this time; and these matters will 
come in in various forms and on other occasions. 

It has always been common in the clerical profession 
to preach on the Sunday after their ordination on the 
duties of a minister. A very shrewd friend and one 
of the best of men said to me that he took care after 
his settlement not to do this, lest he should come short 
of his promises, (as who in an untried case does not) 
his people might not forget to remind him of what he 
promised. Perhaps it would have been wise in me on 
taking my seat in this editorial chair to have said noth- 
ing; but having said what I have, I shall after this 
avowal have, in a dueregard for my word, very strong 
motives to act upon the principles, which I have laid 
down, HENRY COLMAN. 
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IMPROVED STOCK. 
Ayrshire, Durham and Native. 

Lewis &. Allen, Esq., of Buffalo, in an elaborate 
article in the Albany Cultivator of May or June last, 
which I have not athand, was pleased to attack some 
remarks which I had made on the subject of Dairy 
Stock at one of the Agricultural Meetings held in 
Boston the last winter. Many of my friends said on 
reading the piece, ** You will answer Mr. Allen, 
certainly ?’”’ ButIsaidno! Iam notabout to take 
off my coat and turn up my sleeves and go to fisticuffs 
with anold friend. I grant that the letter appeared 
very civil, and had several gentle passages in it; but 
these fine touches reminded me of the remark of a 
Frenchman in relation to another person in a case 
- gomewhat similar. ‘Ah! bien; he von ver civil 
man ; he make von, two, tree bow; he say, perlez 
vous, monsieur, and (crossing his fingers over the 
back of his neck) then he cut you off behind.” I 
saw the drift of the letter. My friend Allen's coffee 
was not sweetened that morning, and he determined 
to challenge me to single combat. He began by put- 
ting me in the opposition. ButIam_ not opposed to 
him in this matter; I never have been ; I am not the 
enemy or undervaluer of the Improved Durham Short 
Horns, but I say only that we want the proof that they 
are the best milking or Dairy Stock among us; and 
that they are the stock best adapted to the New Eng- 
land pastures and the habits of our New England 
farmers. Mr. Allen’s statement that Mr. Powell had 
a Short Horn Cow which had made 22 lbs. of butter 
per week, is, I apprehend, a mistake, as no such case 
has been given to the public by Mr. Powell within my 
knowledge, and he probably refers to the bow Belina, 
of which I have given an account in the subjoined 
notes. Now I have only to add that I am a peaceable 
man, and do not accept my friend Allen’s challenge ; 
but I have gone to work quietly to collect all the facts 
on the subject, which I could find; and laying them 
honestly before the farmers, they, as good men and 
true, will I have no doubt render an honest verdict. 
Now gentlemen! stand together and harken to your 
evidence. H. C. 


(From Mr. Colman’s Fourth Report onthe Agriculture of Mas- 
sachusetts, now in press.) 
Dairy Stock. 

Middlesex county, though very poorly suited to 
zing, and, on account of the high prices of all cattle 
eed, not at all adapted to the raising of stock, has yet 
several individuals of intelligence and public spirit 

engaged in this patriotic object. 

Some years since, (about 1830, ) a number of gen- 
tler.en associated for the purpose of establishing a 
stock farm, and purchased in Charlestown a valuable 

roperty for this object. ‘* It was proposed to estab- 
ish a stock farm in the vicinity of Boston, devoted to 
the important objects of breeding and rearing the best 
breed of horses, neat cattle, sheep and swine ; the re- 
ceiving and selling on commission all kinds of live 
stock ; and combining also with these the business of 
agriculture and horticulture, upon the most approved 
and economical system. This farm consisted of 222 
acres, was made up of a variety of soils, and was well 
adapted to the purposes either of summer or winter 
feeding of animals, yielding a great quantity both of 
English and salt hay.’’ Sinel Jaques, a man well 
experienced and of excellent judgment in these mat- 
ters, took the farm with this view ; and has succeed- 
ed, by judicious selection and crossing, in rearing a 
milking stock of extraordinary valuable properties for 
the dairy. Of this stock I gave a full account in my 
Second Report, and, as far as appears, there is no rea- 
son to withdraw the commendation there bestowed on 
them. Their cheese properties have not been tested : 
nor have I been able to ascertain the quantity of milk 
afforded by them in any given time ; but the quality 
of their milk for butter is not surpassed by any ani- 
mals which have come under my observation. There 
ean be no doubt that cheese from their milk would 
correspond to its superior quality. Mr. Jaques in- 
forms me that they still maintain their excellent char- 
acter in this respect. My only regret is that I have 
not been able to induce him to make such continued 
experiments of their yield in milk or butter, for a week, 





or month, or three montis, as would warrant me in 
speaking with more confidence. Without any per- 
sonal reference whatever, I may be allowed to say that 
in my opinion, intelligent farmers, who have valuable 
animals, owe it to the agricultural community to make 
such trials as will fully test their distinguishing prop- 
erties. All conjecture and guess-work in this case 
ought to be utterly rejected. The trial of a day or 
week is a small matter, and will seldom warrant any 
confident conciusions. In the case of a valuable cow 
or race of cows, the age and condition of the cow 
should be stated, her breed and pedigree, her feed and 
treatment, with the utmost particularity ; the times 
of milking, and the amount yielded for one, or two, or 
three months, in pounds and in cubic measure ; the 
actual amount of butter or cheese produced in the time, 
and the quantity of milk and of cream required to 
make a pound of butter or of cheese. There may be 
some trouvle in making these observations and experi- 
ments, but the satisfaction of this exact knowledge is 
an ample compensation for any treuble which it might 
cost. Iam compelled to say, that in respect to most 
of the statements which men make in regard to their 
stock, unless they are founded upon some such exact 
measurements and observations continued for a length 
of time, no ygliance can be placed upon them. 

Another breed of cows has been introduced into the 
country, from*which great improvements in the dairy 
have been anticipated. These are the Ayrshire, the 
most celebrated dairy stock of Scotland. The Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Socicty, with that eminent 
liberality and single desire to advance the agricultural 
interests of the community which have always marked 
all the proceedings of their board, imported an Ayr- 
shire bull ane three cows. The gentleman empowered 
to select them was well qualified for that object, and 
took particular pains to carry the patriotic designs of 
the society into effect. 

The bull has been placed succeesively in different 
counties of the State, and the cows distributed with 
different individuals, P. C. Books, of Medford ; Elias 
aoe a of Lexington, and Daniel Webster of Marsh- 

eld. 

John P. Cushing, of Watertown, whose public 
spirit and regard for the agricultural interests of the 
country have been displayed in the management of his 
farm, in the importation of some of the best animals 
from abroad, and the gratuitous distribution of their 
progeny among the farmers with a view to improve 
their stock, has likewise imported some of the finest 
animals, which skill and money could select, of the 
Ayrshire stock. 

It does not lic in my way to go into a history of this 
stock in this place. They are generally agreed to be 
the best dairy stock in England. They are reputed 
to yield large quantities of milk and produce large 
amounts of cheese and butter ; besides keeping them- 
selves in good condition and being easily made ready 
for the butcher. The cows are eminently beautiful. 
In size, however, and symmetry, they are decidedly 
inferior to the improved Durham short horns ; but 
there is good reason to think them a hardier race of 
animals. 

From some of the gentlemen to whose care the so- 
cicty’s animals were committed, { have been unable 
to obtain as full information as is desirable. Mr. 
Webster’s foreman, in his absence, informed me that 
the cow was quite superior as a milker. Mr. Brooks 
saye, ‘* My cows give about the same quantity each, 
but I cannot boast of their doing like many which I 
have heard of. My Ayrshires do not, I think, give 
more than thirteen or fourteen quarts at best, and the 
milk no richer than others with the same feed. It is, 
however, a valuable race in our State, as doing well 
in our common pastures and not running to fat like 
some. They are very gentle.” 

Mr. Phinney, ina recent letter, thus writes :—* I 
have given the Ayrshire stock a pretty fair trial, con- 
sidering my limited meane,—enough however to sat- 
isfy me of their valuable dairy properties, and of their 
capacity for enduring the cold winters and short keep 
of the northerly part of the country. In the month of 
June, 1840, 1 selected from twenty cows my best na 
tive cow, for the purpose of making a trial with my 
Ayrshire cow as to the quantity of butter each would 
make. My old pastures, for I had then done litile to 
improve them, afforded but a very short bite of grass. 
These two cows ran with my other stock, and had no 
other food than what they could get in these dry pas- 
tures. 

The quantity of milk from the Ayrshire was not 
greater than that from my native cow ; but the Ayr- 
shire made nine and three-quarter pounds of butter in 
a week, while the native cow in the same time mae 
but eight and a half pounds; besides, the quality of 
the butter from the Ayrshire cow was decidedly better 





than that from my othercow. The trial wag made 
with great care, and the correctness of the result may 
be relied on. The Ayrshire cow has been kept with 
my other stock and fared no better than the rest ; Bill 
she appears in better thrift than any of my other cow 
and endures the cold of winter quite aswell. She has 
given me three fine calves ; the first a bull, which | | 
now have, a very fine animal ; the second I sent into 
the county of Essex, and is owned by Mr. Marland of 
Andover, and at the cattle show in that couniy in 1849 
the first premium offered by the State Society pe 
bulls was awarded to him. The third ie a hiefer, noy 
little more than a year old, and is a beautiful creature, | 
Upon the whole, from the little experience | have had | 
I cannot doubt that the Ayrshire, for its dairy Proper. 
ties, is greatly superior to the Durham for this part of 
our country.”’ 

Mr. Cushing has been kind enough to favor me 
with an exact account of the produce of four Ayrship. 
cows on his farm for the times therein specified, whig 
I here subjoin : 


1, Memoranda of Milk given by imported Ayshin 


cow Flora, for one year, 1837. 


From 17th of May to Ist of June, 608 Ibs 
‘6 Ist of June to Ist of July, 1192 « 
‘¢ Ist of July to Ist of August, 1064 « 
‘© Ist of August to Ist of September, R4h 
‘6 Ist of September to Ist of October, 738 « 
*¢ 1st of October to Ist of November, 4g9 « 
*¢ 1st of November to Istof December, 409 « 
** 1st of December to Ist of January, 432 « 
s* Ist of January to Ist of February, 449 4 
‘6 Ist of February to Ist of March, 388 « 
s¢ Ist of March to Ist of April, 424 « 
‘6 Ist of April to Ist of May, 419 « 
s¢ Ist to the 20th of May, 242 4 | 

772B lhe 
At 10 Ibs. per gallon, 772 gallons. 


2. Memoranda of Milk given by imported Ayrshin 
cow Juno, for one year, 1837. 


From May 23d to June Ist, 243 I 
*¢ June Ist to July Ist, 796 " 
‘6 July Ist to August Ist, 845" 
*¢ August Ist to September Ist, 600 ” 
‘6 September Ist to October Ist, 475 " 
‘6 Qciober 1st to November Ist, 313" 
‘6 November Ist to December Ist, 340” 
s¢ December Ist to January Ist, 394” 
‘6 January Ist to February Ist, 401" 
ss February Ist to March Ist, 326" 
«6 March Ist to April Ist, 328” | 
s¢ April Ist to May Ist, 216” 
‘6 May Ist to 7th, 30” 

5307 lbs 


At 10 lbs. per gallon, 530 gallons. 
3. Memoranda of Milk given by imported Ayrshin 
cow Venus, from June 20th to May 21st. 
From 20th June to Ist July, 83 Ihe 
805" 


s* Ist July to Ist August, 
** 1st August to Ist September, 693” 
*¢ 1st September to Ist October, 567” 
‘6 Ist October to Ist November, 493° 
‘6 1st November to Ist December, 319” 
‘¢ Ist December to Ist January, 403” 
‘6 Ist January to Ist February, 406" 
‘6 1st February to Ist March, 351” 
‘¢ Ist March to Iet April, 308 ” 
ss Ist April to Ist May, 319" | 
‘6 Ist May to 2ist, 151” | 
5163 lbs 


At 10 Ibs. per gallon, 516 gallons. 


4. Memoranda of Mill given by imported Ayrshin 
cow Cora, from Nov. 17th to May 21st. 
From November 17th to December Ist, 
‘¢ December let to January Ist, 


” 


‘6 January Ist to February Ist, 846” 
‘¢ February Ist to March Ist, 776" 
6s March Ist to April Ist, 704” 
«¢ April Ist to May Ist, 670’ 
‘© May Jat to 21st, 405” 
4623 lbs. 


At 10 lbs. per gallon, 462 gallons. 

The mode in which these cows are fed is as follow: 
** Our Ayrshire cows, during the winter, have halft 
bushel of sugar beets or potatoes ; with the forme . 
about a pint of rye meal mixed with the cut beet 
but when they have potatoes, the meal is omitted.~-- 
With the above, they have as much English bay * 
they can eat. In the summer they have nothing be 
what they get in the pasture. Thoy are driven, m0 
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ning and night, from the pasture to the barn to be 
milked, and after that operation ate driven again to 
the pasture.” i : 

In addition to these staternents, I am favored with 
an account of the produce of an Ayrshire cow imported 
and owned by George Randall, of New Bedford. His 
letter to me is as follows, dated Sept. 9, 1841 : 

«« My thorough-bred full-blooded Ayrshire cow 
Swinley, was imported by me from Scotland in 1839. 
She was six years old in May last. She calved on the 
31st of last March. She was milked regularly three 
days previous to dropping her calf; and had drawn 
from her in the time from 45 to 50 quarts. Commen- 
ced setting her milk for butter on the Ist day of April. 
The calf was not allowed to touch a teat, was fed on 
new milk for nine days, and after that time on skim- 
med milk. In all April, the quantity made from her 
was 43 lbs. 60z. The quantity in May was 42 !bs. 4 
oz. In this month her milk decreased. Quantity in 

“June was 44 lbs. 7 oz. In July and August, her 
milk was not kept separate from that of other cows. 
Weighed her milk [for one day, H. C.] on the 7th of 
April; it weighed 43 lbs. 9 oz. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember commenced weighing her milk ; in four days 
it has averaged 25 lbs. 8 oz. ani has made in four 
days just five lbs. of butter. My pasture through the 
season has been very poor and short, owing to the dry 
weather and having too much stock for the quantity 
of pasture * From the time this cow was turned to 
grass until this day, (9th Sept.) she bas had by mea- 
sure two quarts of Indian meal per day regularly.’’ 

The Ayrshire bull belonging to the Society has 
been kept in Berkshire, Hampshire, and Worcester 
counties ; and a fair opportunity will soon be bad of 
testing the qualities of his stock One of the best 
farmers in Berkshire county, speaks to me of their 
promising extremely well. In my opinion, the only 
certain test of the dairy properties of a cow 1s in the 
milk pail and the churn, 


Of the Improved Durham Shert Horn race, we have 
undoubtedly had some of the best animals ever bro’t 
into the country, both with high aristocratic pedigree, 
and without pedigree, of uncertain and plebian origin. 
In some parts of the country, large expenditures have 
been incurred in the importation of this stock ; and 
Admiral Coffin, of the British Navy, in grateful re- 
membrance of the iand of his nativity, presented to 
the Massachusetts Society several fine animals of un- 
doubted pedigree of the improved Durham short horn 
race, which were some time kept for the improvement 
of the beed. In addition to these, we have bad a 
valuable bull imported by a merchant of Boston, un- 
derstood to be the sire of Mr. Jaques’s cream-pot 
breed ; and the superior bull ‘‘ Bolivar,’’ imported by 
John Hare Powell, of Penneylvania, from J. Whita- 
ker’s stock in England, celebrated for its extraordina- 
ry dairy properties. This bull was the finest arimai 
of the kind which I have ever seen. A full-blooded 
short horn bull (Denton) was likewise imported into 
Worcester county, whose progeny has been highly 
esteemed. Several other animais of the same breed 
have been imported and kept in the State; and their 
blood has been considerably diffused throughout the 
country. 

In point of size according to their age, in respect to 
symmetry and perfection of form, these animals are in 
my opinion not surpassed, indeed not equalled, by any 
which have come under my observation. The Here- 
fords are extremely beautiful; in neatness and fine- 
ness of form perhaps superior to the improved Short 
Horns. The Devons likewise, though considerably 
smaller in size, yield, in compactness of shape, in 
quickness of movement and muscular strength, and in 
softness of hair and beanty of coloring, to no other 
race known among us. Thcy are the prevalent race 
of our country; and in an extraordinary instance, 
when I had the singular pleasure of seeing three hun- 
dred yoke of these cattle—that is, all more or less of 
this breed—in one team, in Connecticut, I conld not 
resist the conclusien that a finer team, of the same 
number of cattle, could not be found in the whole 
country. Yet 1 am rendy to admi: that I have seen 
some few yokes of oxen of mixed blood, of the tm- 
proved Durham, as fine in appearance, and in reputa- 








* When such farmers as Messrs. Phinney and Randall say, 
as does the former, ‘that his pastures afforded but a very 
short bite of grass, and that these two best cows ran with 
his Other stock and had no other food than what they could 
get in these dry pastures ;’’ and the latter, that his pasture, 
Where he kept his Ayrshire cow, was poor and short and 
overstocked, Leannot but hope they had a few twinges ot 
Conscience for presenting such an evil example to their 

er farmers, who are looking to them as fuglemen. This 

is ceriainly not the way they treat their other friends; nor 

we Gey at all suspected, from appearances, of subjecting 

aamasives to the same penance. The general treatment of 

cows in New England would not be an inapt subject of 
itmen* by a grand jury. 





tion as good animals for work, as any that I have met 
with ; and some individual animals of the Improved 
Durham Short Horns, both pare and half blood, bulls, 
oxen, and cows, when #ll points have been cottsidered, 
have surpassed any thing which I have seen. They 
have approached as nearly to what I imagine the per. 
fection of form in this race of animals as is to be looked 
for. With good keeping, they come early to maturity, 
and attain a large weight. The butchers, however, 
whom I have consulted, give it as their opinion, that 
they do not tallow so well, in proportion to their size, 
as our Owp smaller cattle. In my observation, no 
animals degenetate sooner under neglect and poor 
keeping ; and they require extraordinary feed and the 
most careful attendance to keep up their character and 
condition. 

The progeny of Bolivar, from some of our best na- 
tive cows, according to the testimony of a farmer who 
probably has had many more of his stock than any 
other man among us, have not proved remarkable for 
milk or butter; to use his own expression, ** they are, 
upon the whole, above mediocrity.’ The progeny of 
Celebs has been quite various ; in some cases very 
good, in others inferior. Mr. Jaques is of opinion 
that the excellence of his cream-pot breed is principally 
to be ascribed to a cross with Celebs, but on what 
rational giounds it is difficult for me to discover.— 
Their beautiful color is certainly derived from the 
dam ; and as the distinguishing feature in this stock 
is the richness of their milk, and this being precisely 
the quality for which the dam, the Haskins cow, was 
distinguished above all others, and it not appearing 
that any stock of Celebs but when connected with this 
cow has ever been remarkable for this quality, it would 
not seem difficult to determine on which side of the 
house this excellence belonged. 

So much sensibility exists in reference to this sub- 
ject, the dairy properties of the Improved Short Horns, 
and so much of private interest and speculation is now 
mingling itself in the judgments which are formed or 
the opinions given in the case, that, if it is not diffi- 
cult to speak with calmness and sobriety, it may be 
unreasonable ta expect to be beard with candor and 
impartiality. My businees is however with facts; and 
having no prejudices of which I am conscious to warp 
my own views, I shall, as fairly as I can, state those 
facts which have come generally within my own ob- 
servation, and leave the conclusions to the honest 
judgment of my readers. J have already touched on 
this subject in my First and Second Reports, and the 
reader will not have a full view of the case, as intend- 
ed here to be presented, wit®out a reference to them. 
As to what these cows are stated to have done abroad, 
it would lead me too far to treat much of that here.-- 
When a bu!! will bring at a public sale one thousand 
guineas, cows more than four hundred guineas each, 
and heifer calves over one hundred guineas apiece, 
we may infer that guineas ate more abundant than 
with us. It would not be an unreasonable suspicion 
that a fever of the same type which prevailed to eo 
alarming a degree among us in 1835-6, &c.. and 
known here as the multicaulis fever, may have infused 
itself into the veins of some of the biddere and com- 
petitors on these occasions. 

It may be premised that a very large number of 
these anima!s have been brought to this country, and 
those of the highest character, both as to pedigree and 
attested merits, since persons of the greatest skill have 
been commissioned to make the purchases, without 
any restriction as to cost or expense of transportation. 
As early as 1825 fifty-six of these animals, all of them 
of high blood, had been exhibited at the cattle shows 
in Pennsylvania, and before and since that time large 
importations have been made into Maryland, New 
York, Ohio, Connecticut, and Maseachusetts.* I have 
seen large numbers of these cattle, and have to regret 
that I have not been able, after repeated private and 
publie solicitations, to obtain more exact and authentic 
accounts of their products. From this backwardness 
on the part cf the owners and importers I think there 
is reason to infer that some disappointment in respect 
to their dairy properties has been experienced. My 
belief is, that our expectations in this matter were too 
highly excited; and that qualities, for which some 
extraordinary animals among them were remarkable, 
I mean particularly the quality and yield of milk, were 
err ly d d invariable characteristics of the 
race. Ina former report I quoted the opinion of a 
distinguished Scotch farmer, Mr. Shirreff, and the 
authority of a private letter from a competent judge in 
England. Shirreff pronounces them, in an off-hand 
way, ‘‘the woret milking breed in Britain’? The 
private letter stated ‘‘ that this breed of stock has not 

* One hundred and fifty of Improved Short Horns and grade 


cattle were exhibited at the Fair of the American Institute 
te Nem Vork. O-tohar 1841, 

















been held of late years in great estimation for milking. 
Short Horns are only calculated for the best and most 
powerful land ; on poor soils they will do nothing.” 
To theee I now add the remarks of Geo. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, in a letter to Mr. Powell, of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, from his acquaintance with 
the farming interests both in this country and abroad, 
will be deemed a competent judge. He says ‘* the 
property of being very deep milkers, fore, is to 
be considered accidental, rather than one which can 
be continued with any certainty in the breed. Take 
one short horn with another, no breed is more valua- 
ble for ite milk, or keeps in better condition under the 
same circumstances ; or goes to beef at less expense ; 
or furnishes more money and manure* in a given 
time. _ In order to keep up these great qualities, we 
must remember that, in their native country, it is 
considered indispensable to keep them extremelywell, 
and in a very different manner from the general cus- 
tom prevailing here; which is, in summer, to leave 
cattle to help themselves to what they can find, even 
in the most severe droughts ; and, in winter, to give 
them a moderate quantity of bay and straw. In - 
iand, where they are less troubled with dry weather 
than we are, they have always green and roots 
to give them, and they give them inabundance. It is 
there considered that the higher this sort of keep the 
better the health of the cow, the richer her milk, the 
stronger ber calf, and the greater the quanti 

value of her dung. If all thie provident attention be 
necessary in that moist climate, it is certain that the 
breed will degenerate with us, if it is not kept in high 
condition. ot climates produce shallow milkers; 
and where exceptions occur, they get poor very 
when indifferently kept, and it becomes more expen- 
sive to recover their condition than to keep it up.-= 
The wear and tear of condition in deep milkers is very 
great, and is only to be checked by abundance of suc- 
culen: food and roots; or, when these are not to be 
had, by occasional feeds of meal with their hay.”’ 

These remarks are so well founded and so much to 
the purpose, that I have given them at lar That 
this highly improved race of animals is of all others 
best suited to our climate, soil, mode of husbandry, 
and general condition, is a question I shall now pass 
over ; but on the subject of the milking or dairy prop- 
erties, I will give the most exact returns of which I 
have been able to avail myself, and shall subjoin an 
account of what we call native cows, that any one 
may compare them at his pleasure. 

It may be said that the native cows to which I refer 
are all select animals. I admit that they are remark- 
able animals ; some of them very extraordinary ; but 
in respect to the large oy ot them, I have met 
with them accidentally ; and | can find in the State 
hundreds and hundreds equal to them, if any justice 
were done to their keeping. But the truth is, that in 
general, nothing can be more negligent and mean than 
the manner in which a Jarge portion of our cows are 
kept. 

On the other hand, it will not he denied that the 
Short Horns to which | refer, are selected and highly 
fed animals, It eeems nota little remarkable amon 
the many hundreds which bave been brought to an 
produced in the country, if extraordina iry prop- 
erties are the characteristic of the breed, as many of 
their advocates maintain, end when there is such an 
extreme eagernees to establish this point, that more of 
these distinguished examples should not have been 
given to the public. 

Let us look, however, at the facts in the case, and. 
make up our judgment accordingly. In all matters 
of inquiry or debate, or object should be truth, not tri- 
umph. 

1. An improved Durham short horn cow (Belina,) 
imported by John Hare Powell, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
duced in three days 8 Ibe. and 13 oz. of butter, which 
would be at the rate of 20} lbs. per week. The cow 
was fed with slop of Indian meal, clover and orchard 
grass. She has yielded repeatedly by measurement, 
and go far as can be ascertained by the bucket, twenty- 
six quarts within twenty-feur houre. One quart of 
her cream produced one pound five ounces and one 
quarter of an ounce of butter. In one case two min- 
utes, in another case only three seconds, were required 
to convert the cream into butter. ies 

The butter trial was cert»inly a short one, and it is 
to be regretted that it had not been longer continued. 

* This ‘ furnishing more manure in a given time’ is rather 
an equivocal recommendation! It has once hi tome 
to know a case where the sale of the manure at a livery sta- 
ble more than paid for the cost of the hay given to the horses; 


and the litter was furnished uitously by the Fastoos to 
the stable-keeper. 1 will at ae soperenlelt ‘the farmers 
in this case ; the manure and litter were wanted for a par- 
ticular use in the arts. This was certainly g novel and eco- 
nomical application of horse-power. 
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The quantity of milk was very great, though we are 
left at a loss whether it were wine or beer measure. 
If it were beer measure, one-fifth is to be deducted to 
bring it to wine measure. The measurement of milk 
in the bucket is always a very uncertain measurement. 
This cow was a most extraordinary animal, and it 
were to be wished that we had returns from others of 
Mr. Powell’s fine stock, and some particular inform- 
ation of the progeny of this cow. 

2. The celebrated cow Blossom, an improved Dur- 
ham short horn cow, owned by Mr. Canby, in Dela- 
ware, is stated to have given in 1840, in one week, 
2473 quarts of milk, or more than 35 quarts per day—— 
from which were made 13} pounds well worked but- 
ter. Thissummer, (1841, )two monthsafter calving, 
she gave in one week 2534 quarts, or 36 quarts per 
day, which yielded 17} lbs. of superior butter. On 
the 13th of July, fourth month after calving, the fol- 
lowing is a record of one day’s milking :—Morning, 
124 quarts ; noon, 114 do; evening, 11 do.=35 qts. 
She gave 16 quarts per day up to the time of calving. 
The measure is understood to be wine measure. This 
is one of the oe products on record. In the first 
case it seems to have required 18 44-53 quarts to make 
one pound of butter ; in the latter case, 14 48-69 qts. 
This is a large amount. For the difference in the two 
cases it is not easy to account. The mode of her keep- 
ing is not stated with any explicitness. Theowner of 
the cow is not known to me, either in person or by 
reputation. 

3. My next account is from Paoli Lathrop, of South 
Hadley, in thie State, a farmer distinguished for his 
intelligence and success, and on whose statements, 
made on his own knowledge or observation, entire 
reliance may be placed. I give an extract of a letter, 
which I have recently received from him :== 

‘* We have now twenty-five head, which are thor- 
ough bred improved Short Horns, without the least 
mixture of other blood, and are, beyond question, as 
pure biood as can be produced. These animals gen- 
erally possess great weight, and are perfect in symme 
try. Attwo and a half years old the heifers will ave- 
rage about 1200 lbs., and I have raised one bull calf 
which weighed 1020 lbs. the day he was a year old. 
Our stock has been fed upon grass and hay only, with 
the exception of a small quantity of roots in the winter 
months. One of our cows is sixteen and two others 
fourteen years old, and they now exhibit the appear- 
ance, 80 far as constitution is concerned, of being 
young animals, which I think is conclusive evidence 
of this race of animals being well adapted to our cold 
climate. 

‘* They mature early and take on fat easily, and, in 
these respects have a decisive advantage over our na- 
tive stock. To test an experiment between a native 
and a short horn, I took a cow of each of about the 
same age, dried them from milk at the same time, tied 
them side by side at the same manger, and fed them 
both exactly alike on hay only through the winter.-- 
The result was, that the Durham, in the spring, had 
gained flesh and was in high condition, while the na- 
tive was in only ordi condition.* 

‘Their product, in both butter and milk, is much 
better than I have ever been able to obtain from native 
cows with the same keep. We have one cow which 
made more than 12 pounds well worked butter per 
week in April last, and I have repeatedly converted 
the cream of this cow into butter in fifteen seconds.— 
She gave in Jane last, upon grass alone, 360 lbs. milk 
in a week, having been milked but twice a day, and 
she averaged 51 ibs. per day for two months. We 
have another cow which gave 48 lbs. milk per day 
through the month of June ; and we have still another 
(now quite old, ) which a former owner has asured me 
has given 28 quarts of milk per day. We have two 
heifers, with their first calves, which averaged 35 and 
37 Ibs. mili a day, through the month of June. 

‘¢T have tested sted the quantity of cream obtained from 
given quantities of milk from the above cows, and find 
it to be 14 to 12 inch from 10 inches of milk. There 
are some persons who deceive themselves, and doubt- 
less others who are guilty of deeeption knowing it to 
be such, in representing mixed blood Short Horns as 
§ full blood,’ * pure Durham,’ ‘thoruugh bred,’ Kc. 
Now it ie not sufficient that an animal is called ¢ full 
blood,’ or guessed to be; the breeder of this race of 
animals, who understands himeelf, will require evi- 
dence of the fact, and such evidence as cannot be call- 
vd. Of the Short Horned 

rt Horned cow Annabella, presented 
to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society by Admiral 
Coffin, E. H. Derby states, ‘that he has a perfect 
recollection of weighing her milk repeatedly in June, 


* To have made the trial exact, the two cows should h 
been weighed at the poginning and end of the exper ment. 
bin hn ns te ve been weighed at Icast for a 
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when she had no other feed than what she obtained 
from the pasture; the milk, morning and night, 
weighed 43 Ibs. At the same time, we weighed the 
milk of a very fine native cow with the same keep, 
which gave 33 pounds. The greatest objection to 
them in my opinion, is, that they incline to go dry 
longer than our native stock.’”’ 

I cannot agree with Mr. Derby in thinking the go- 
ing dry a long time a constitutional feature in this 
stock. This circumstance depends not upon the stock 
but upon their treatment and keep ; especially their 
treatment with their first calf. 

5. A short horn cow, imported by F. Rotch, as I 
understood, then I believe of New Bedford, and own- 
ed by C. N. Bement, of Albany, a farmer well and 
deservedly known to the agricultural community, was 
one of the most beautiful and promising animals of the 
kind that I have ever seen; her pedigree undoubted 
and carried up to the highest sources. At my request, 
Mr. Bement tried her capacities for butter, and in one 
week in September obtained 6 lbs. 


6. Acow, owned by George Johnson of Lynn, of 
whose pedigree, after much inquiry, I can learn noth- 
ing, but whose genuineness as an improved Short- 
Horn I have no doubt, if not of full blood yet very 
high bred, hagproduced this season, from 12th March 
to 12th September, (six months,) 7100 lbs. of milk, 
averaging 15 beer quarts of milk per day for that 
time. She is now (November, 1841,) giving at the 
rate of nine quarts per day. Her feed is now one 
bushel of mangel-wurtzell and half a peck of wheat 
shorts per day, with what hay she will eat. The 
butter properties of this cow have not been ascertained, 
as her milk is sold daily by the quart. She is a supe- 
rior animal, both in appearance and product. 

7. Wm. K. Townzend, of East Haven, Connecti- 
cut, had eighteen cows of the Durham Short- Horns, 
full-blooded or in part, which were kept for supplying 
milk to the city of New Haven. These, in milk, 
gave a daily average of 110 quarts, besides the milk 
and butter used in the family. It will be at once per- 
ceived how indefinite this account is, though given by 
the intelligent committee of the New Haven Agricul- 
tural Society. We are ata loss to know how many 
cows were in milk at a time, whether all or a part 
only, and how much butter and milk were used in the 
family. The family, it is said in another place, was 
large. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing this remarkably 
beautiful stock, Their appearance was in the highest 
degree favorable to their character and keeping. The 
average return of milk, afabove, was 6 2-9 quarts per 
day, exclusive of the required quantity. 

8. Isubjoin an extract of a letter from one of the 
the most intelligent and public spirited farmers in 
New England, Henry Whitney, of New Haven, giv- 
ing an account of his Improved Short Horn stock.-- 
Perfect relianoe may be placed on it, and it will be 
read with much interest. Mr. Whitney's personal 
improvements in agriculture and gardening, bis liberal 
expenditures in Lis importations, with a view to im- 
prove our live stock, and the intelligent and efficient 
aid which he is rendering to the great cause of an im- 
proved husbandry, entitle him to the grateful respect 
of the agricultural community. Many men are like 
the spindles in a factory, which make a great deal of 
buzzing and racket, yet perform a very humble part. 
Mr. Whitney, without noise or ostentation, moves 
with the force of a power wheel. He turns the spin- 
dles, while the little things, with their heads alwavs 
erect, imagine that they fly round of their own accord. 
Though we would give honor to whom honor is due, 
it is not worth while to undeceive them. They per- 
form their part well, and their operation is essential. 
The Connecticut agricultural loom is now turning out 
many a beautiful and substantial fabric. 


‘¢] have never kept an accurate account of the milk 
given, tor any particular length of time. The calves 
generaliy have been allowed to suck until three or 
four months old, after which it was given to them 
from the pail until 8 or 9 months had expired. 

‘*T have imported four cows, all of which were 
carefully selected in England, and at high prices. 
They have all produced one or more calves since I 
have owned them, and with one exception they have 
been dropped in winter. Strawberry, the cow you 
saw at Northampton, calved in July 1840, I have 
carefully measured the milk from each soon after calv- 
ing, and they have averaged from 22 to 29 quarts per 
day. Betsey, the first cow I imported, gave in Janu- 
ary 1839, soon after calving, 29 quarts, and 4 months 
afterwards, she was giving 20 quarts. Her milk was 
only of a fair quality. She continued to milk very 
largely until within a few weeks of slipping her calf, 
which occurred about the 7th or 8th month after tak- 





ing the bull, when she again increased, and after. | 
wards diminished to 16 quarts. ~ 

** My second cow, Violet, gave, after calving, 24 
quarts of very rich milk, and continued to milk deep. 
ly for three or four months, when the quantity wag | 
diminished to 10 or 12 quarts per day. 

‘* My third cow, Strawberry, gave by measurement 
223 quarts of milk on the grass she could clip from 
my short pastures. Her milk was very rich and yield. 
ed a large amount of butter, though [ cannot say ae, 
curately how much, as it (the milk) was not all bro’, 
to the house, and a fair proportion was used for ordip. 
ary purposes in the family. Mr. Lathrop, on whogg 
farm, at Hadley, she remained four or five weeks, 
wrote to me on her return as follows :—‘ I must speak 
in the highest terms of Strawberry fora milker, and 
butter cow. As for size and shape, she speaks {uy 
herself.’ She is without doubt, a very superior cow, 
She was at Hadley in October, 1840. 

**My fourth cow, Ringlet, calved about a yegy 
since, producing twin heifers. She was milked threg 
or four times, giving from 10 to 12 quarts each milk. 
ing, when she fell sick with the milk fever and wag 
two or three wecks before she recovered. Durip 
her illness she bruised one of her teats eo badly, thet 
she has lost the use of it. This cow is undoubtedly 
the best mifch cow I have; but as the calves have 
sucked her until within a very short period, | cannot 
give any particulars. She is now five months in calf; 
her twins are one year old, and she gives now from 
three teats 8 quarts per day. You will please under. 
stand that I measured the amount with care, fill deer 
measure, purposcly for my own gratification and with. 
out giving any extra feed for the purpose of incresging 
the milk. 

*¢ My cows were fed in winter on cut straw with 
corn or oil meal mixed—say balf a peck of corn medl 
to 4 bushels of finely cut straw and about 2 quarts oil 
meal added. About a bushel was given to each cow 
once a day, and 3 pecks of turnips or ruta bagas twice 
a day to each, besides a little hay. This was my feed 
when they were in ihe greatest flow of inilk. Insum. 
mer they are out at pasture, and when it is short, 
corn stalks and other green feed are given to them.~ 
On our dry soil, however, it is difficult for the Dur. 
hams to thrive when the summer droughts commence 
They suffer, too, much from the heat and trom ths 
stings of flies, which almost set them crazy. They 
stand our winters fully as well as our common caitle, 
and put on flesh very rapidly at that season, if well 
fed. 
‘¢ My calves, ata year old, weigh from 70 to 105) | 
Ibs. ; and I feel confident that a thorongh bred Du. |, 
ham steer can be made to wcigh as much at three or 
four years old, as a common steer at five or six. Ther 
are certainly objections to the breed where pasturage 
is short and a full supply of bay is not given. They 
are greater consumers than the common cattle of the 
country, but they are of much greater size, and, as 
eaid before, mature much earlier. My cows are mostly 
herd-book animale, thorough bred. I enclose you the 
pedigrees in full, of Strawberry, Ringlet, and Viole, 
as requested,”’ 

9. Cow. Levi Lincoln, Worcester, 1825. A cross 
from Denton on a superior native cow. ‘* This cow 
has often given from 24 to 27 quarts of milk per day , 
of excellent quality, yielding a large proportion ol 
cream. The Jeast quantity of milk given by her in 
any one day during the summer drought, on grass- 
iced only, was 13 quarts.”” [Mr. Lincoln staies to me 
that this was becr measure. ] 

For the dairy and the stail, he speaks with the ut 
most confidence of the pre-eminence of Denton’ sstock. 
One of his 3 yeor old heifers (a half or three-fourths 
blood) gives from 16 to 20 quarts of the richest milk 
by the day since calving ; the other a little lese, from 
the circumstance of having been in imilk continually 
for more than a year; but her milk is in no degree 
inferior in quality. The last season she gave eleven 
quarts at a milking, with grass only, and this not un- 
frequently. < 

Mr. Lincoln likewise states to me, that on putting 
six of our best native steers, purchased from Vermont, 
and six others of the mixed blood of Denton into the 
same open yard in the fall, and keeping them through 
the winter at the same manger, on the same feed, and 
in the same exposure, the growth and condition of the 
mixed bloods in the spring were greatly superior to 
those of the native stock. 

10. Cow. Dolly. George Hood, Lynn. “ Dolly 
had her first calf in April, 1833, before she was two 
yearsold. In the following June she gave 14 quarts 
per day, measured a number of days in succession, % 
made 10 Ibs. and 2 oz. of butter per week. She calv- 
ed in October, 1839, and from the 15th of that month 
to April 13th, 1840, 180 days, she gave 16 quarts per 
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day, which sold for $180. In January, 1840, she 
gave 565 quarts measured out, averaging over 18 
quarts per day in the coldest winter month, and three 
months after she calved. Some days in that month 
she gave 204 quarts per day. She calyed again in 
December, 1840, and from the 17th December, 1840, 
to July 14th, 1841, (212 days,) she gave 3004 quarts 
milk, being 14 1-6 quarts per day for seven months, 
which was sold for $168,67. Her milk is rich and 
makes delicious butter. 

‘¢ She is fed on three pecks of sugar beets and car- 
yots per day, with good hay, and in the coldest weath- 
er abucket of warm water with a quart of shorts in it. 
Dolly is remarkable for transmitting her milking 
qualities to her offapring. Three of her calves have 
been raised here, and they are all great milkers. One 
of them, called the Countess, gave last winter 14 qts, 
per duy for some months after she calved, being four 
years old. I have a heifer from her, 15 months old. 
and a bull 11 months old from Dolly, both sired by 
Wyccomet from Mr. Wells’s stock. They are fine 
animals, and I expect to get a good stock from them. 

« Dolly’s color is light red, with a few white spots. 
She bas the fine mellow skin, beautiful proportions, 
and majestic mien, peculiar to the noble race from 
whence she sprung.” 

11. Cow. D.N. Breed, Lynn, 1841. This cow 
js supposed to be one-tourth of the Durham blood-— 
Tne subjoined is given as her product : 

1839. April15. I bought a cow G years old that 
month. 

15 days in April I teok from the cow more than the 
calf received, 90 gts milk. 
May 31, 31 days, average 14qtsprday,434 = ** 
June 30, 30 * sid 16 “ & 480 se 


July 31, 31“ “ 2. * * oS ue 
Aug. 31, 31 we ~~ = t+ aU 
Sep. 30, 30 ** - Bnet Se ahCUm” 
Oct. 31, 31 * 4 10 « * 300 * 
Nov.30, 31 *¢ «s 10 «6 « 800 “ 
Dec. 31, 831 *§ “ 9 « “ 6979 ss 
Jan. 31,31 * = 7 « is 
Feb, 28,28 ‘* - 7? * he OC? 
March 15, 15 days, 30 oa 


3,503 qts milk, 
in 12 months ; cow calved April 10, 1840. 
(Continued next montk. ) 





The Colonial Farmer, 

Devoted to the Agricultural Interests of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Isiand. Vol. 
1., Nos. 1 to 5, November, 1841. 

Weare glad to welcome this new recruit to our 
ranks. We care nothing for geographical or political 
lines where the great interest of the common brother- 
hood of mankind is concerned; and that interest is an 
Improved Husbancry. One of the king’s of England 
wished to see the time when every one of his subjects, 
even the meanest and humblest, should have when he 
pleased, a roast fowl smoaking upon his board. So 
would we as far as possible multiply the products of 
the earth, and extend their full enjoyment to every 
man that labors forthem. We rejoice therefore in 
every effort, wherever and however made, to make the 
earth more productive, so that plenty and comfort may 
every where prevail; and then we should desire such 
areform in the political institutions of all countries, 
that they who by their sweat and toil produce the 
bread should be first served; and that all those politi- 
cal contrivances should be abolished by which bread 
is so often intercepted in its way to the laborers mouth, 
and he is left to starve in the midst of abundance. 

Nova Scotia has great agricultural resources. John 
Young, a few years since, in 1819-20, in his letters 
under the assumed title of Agricola, pointed these out 
tothe Nova Scotians in an admirable manner ; and 
aroused a spirit of improvement, whose vitality and ac- 
tivity are attested by this publication, and by the es- 
tablishment of the Dartmouth Agricultural Society, 
at the head of which they have placed a zealous and 
intelligent advocate of agricultural improvement, our 
respected friend John E. Fairbanks. 

Agricola showed that the agricultural resources of 
Nova Scotia were abundant; that her soil was adapted 


stock ; and that she had at her very door, in her gyp- 
sum and lime, the most sure elements of success. The 
redeemed salt marshes on the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy, converted by drainage and dyking into most 
productice mowing and arable lands, have long been 
celebrated as among the finest triumphs of agricultu- 
ral skill. Potatoes likewise must always be a great 
crop in the productions of this country. Their cool 
and moist summers and their calcareous soil are pecu- 
liarly favorable to this plant; and we award to the 
Nova Scotian potatoes the palm of excellence above 
all others, which we haye eaten, We have cheerfully 
paid a doliar a bushel for these “white blue noses” in 
preference to buying our own at twenty-five cents. 
The directions given in the 5th number of the Colo- 
nial Farmer respecting the cultivation of potatoes, 
have somewhat amused us, where it is advised to have 
salmon lines stretched across the field, in order to 
make the rows straight, &e. Ke. This is a little teo 
much inthe kid-glove style of agriculture. A good 
Scotch ploughman, of which we know there is no 
want in Nova Scotia, would with his plough open a 
furrow for the planting in a tenth part of the time, as 
straight as any fishing line could be drawn even with 
a spermaceti whale at one end of it. 

The paper is well got up. Itis filled principally 
with selected matter, which is well chosen. We, 
though liable to the same charge, object strongly to the 
size of the type, as quite too small and crowded. 
Much of a farmer’s reading must be done in the even- 
ing. He will be repulsed, when the type used is so 
small as to try his eyes severely. We are of opinion 
that in our anxiety to give our readers the worth of 
their money, we crowd a great deal too much matter 
into our periodicals. It is very much like filling a 
liquid measure to overflowing for the sake of showing 
that we are not mean, where all that runs over and of 
course is spilled, impoverishes ourselves without ben- 
efitting our customers. 





“The Orchardists’ Companion.” 

The three published num#rs of this splendid work 
have been received. It is quarterly, and each number 
contains twelve colored lithographic plates, and more 
than twice that number of pages of letter press. The 
editor and proprietor is A. Hoffy, 41 Chesnut street, 
Philadetphia. 


The figures of the fruits, as paintings, are the finest 
that I have seen in any work of the kind. But as ac- 
curate representations of individual varieties, they are 
deficient, especially with regard to coloring. As this 
part of the work is doubtless committed to other hands, 
it should receive the more careful supervision of the 
editor, or every copy may differ from the original, and 
from other copies. Except this care is taken, engra- 
vings will lose in correctness all they gain in splendor, 
by coloring. Some old acquaintances represented in 
the work, I should hardly have recognized, as for in- 
stance, the Washington plum, Prince’s Yellow Har- 
vest, and the Early York peach; while others, as the 
Peach Apricot, and Black Tartarian cherry, are admi- 
rably executed in every point of view. But other 
copies may vary. All the fruits are represented with 
the branch and leaves, and are drawn with much taste. 
But the reader must not expect to see equal taste in the 
written part of the work,-which however contains 
many valuable remarks, which are accampanied with 
some excellent original communications. 

To represent fruit in such a manner as to assist in 
identifying the varietics, such only for copying should 
be selected, as are a fair average of fine specimens ; and 
not, asin the present instance, the very finest that 
could be found. This may be one reason why some 
old well known fruits appear so differently from what 


But with all its inaccuries, the work is a noble effort 
in the cause of American Horticulture, and no amateur 
should be without it. Its cheapness, considering its 
style of execution, is worthy of commendation. The 
best edition, each number containing twelve colored 
plates, is seven dollars a year. ‘The secondary edition, 
each number containing only three colored plate, but 
otherwise identical with the best, is three dollars a year. 
The first furnishes the plates for about fourteen, the 
latter for twenty-five cents, each, and the letter press 
besides. J.J. T. 


New-York State Agricultural Society. 
The annual meeting of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society will be held at the Lecture Room of 
the Young Men’s Association, in the Exchange, in the 
city of Albany, on Wepnespay, the 19th of January, 
1842, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The annual Address, by 
the President of the Society, Jorn B. Nort, Esq., 
will be delivered in the Assembly Chamber of the Cap- 
itol, on the evening of the same day. 

On the day preceeding the annual meeting, (Jan. 18,) 
the Exhibition of Butter and Cheese, together with 
samples of Field Crops, -will be held in room No. 10, 
second floor of the Exchange, at whieh place must be 
deposited, before 9 o'clock, A. M., all parcels offered 
for premiums, together with the statements required by 
the regulations heretofore publighed ; and at 100’clock, 
A. M., the several viewing committees will commence 
the performance of their dusies. The following are 
the committees: 

On Butter—Alex. Walsh and G. B. Richards of 
Rensselaer, Robert Denniston of Orange, M. D. Bur- 
nett of Onondaga, and J. M. Sherwood of Cayuga. 

On Cheese—C. N. Bement and E. R. Satterlee of 
Albany, John Caldwell of Orange, Benj. P. Johnson 
of Oneida, and Samuel Perry of New York. 

On Wheat, Rye, and Barley—Anthony Van Ber- 
gen of Greene, Rawson Harmon, jr. of Monroe, Or- 
ville Hungerford of Jefferson, William Parsons of Ni- 
agara,and William A. 8, North, of Schenectada. 

On Indian Corn, Oats, and Peas—Henry D. Grove 
and Henry Holmes of Washington, Howell Gardner 
of Saratoga, Pomeroy Jones of Oneida, and Joseph 
Hastings of Rensselaer, 

On Root Crops—J. P. Beekman of Columbia, Fran- 
cis Rotch of Otsego, G. V. Sacket of Seneca, John 
Sanford of Onondaga, and L. B. Langworthy of 
Monroe. 

The above named committees are requested to mect 
at the office of the Recording Secretary, (Cultivator 
office,) at 9 o'clock, A. M., on the 18th, at which time 
the Executive Committee will proceed to fill any va- 
cancies which may occur. 

LUTHER TUCKER, Ree. Sec’y. 
3“> Editors throughout the state are requested to 
publish the above. 








The American Almanac and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge, for the year 1842, 
Boston; published by David H. Williams, New-York; 

Collins, Keese,and Company. 

It would be difficult to name a more useful book 
than this. It contains all the usual astronomical cal- 
culations in any Almanac, together with a great 
amount of other most valuable information of a statis- 
tical, political and general character, in relation to this 
country and the world. This number, the 13th, and 
the third of the New Series, contains the Agricultural 
returns obtained by the Marshalls in taking the last 
census. They cannot be relied upon as very accu- 
rate; but as being as near an approach to accuracy as 
can be expected. No man of intelligence, who is in 
the world and means to remain so ought to be without 
this book on their tables. As to those who choose tc 





we are accustomed to see, when they are only in their 





to the production of the finest of wheat and the best of 


common, every-day dress, 


live as the bears pass their winters, we have nothing 
to say, 
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Three Experiments in Wheat Growing. 

Mr. Cotman—When I commenced farming, some 
five or six years ago, having been previously engaged 
in mercantile and manufacturing operations, I was told 
by an esteemed friend, who was a thorough practical 
farmer, that if I intended to grow wheat successfully, 
I mast in all cases plough my land Taree TIMEs in 
summer fallowing ; for said he, “if you plough once, 
you will have 10 bushels, if twice, 20 bushels, and if 
three timez 30 bushels per acre ; this may not be the 
exact ratio, but it is near enough for a general rule.” 
Well sir, I commenced in this way and had fair crops, 
and set down my friends advice as my golden rule. 
—my bed of Procusrtes, and I sawed of the legs and 
extremeties of all other plans, until they fitted my 
theory. My land was a rather light soil, and I used 
clover and plaster freely ; turned in the clover when in 
full blossom, and gave it two after ploughings. 

My neighbor, whose land was of the same description 
as mine, and who practised the rotation of clover and 
plaster, used an entire different process; he took off 
from his field a clip of grass for hay, or sometimes pas- 
tused it till about haying time, when he let it grow till 
about the last of August or first of September ; then 
he gives it a shallow perfect ploughing with a good 
green sward plough, turning every thing carefully un- 
der, and usually rofis it down; within a few days after, 
and sometimes immediately, drags i once and then 
sows his wheat. 

I was quite determined that his crop should not be 
as good as mine, but what was my astonishment, 
when I observed, that from its germination to its ripen- 
ing, it was as good or better than my thrice ploughed 
crop, and finally resulted in a greater yield per acre. 
I then gave it up, as I found others were successfully 
following the same course. 

A little reasoning on the subject rendered the ra- 
TIONALE of the process quite apparent, especially on 
clean clover lays, free from all foul grasses. The 
young plant has the benefit of the first and entire de- 
composition of the rich, succulent herbage which was 
ploughed under; while in the other process of turning 
over and over, and consequent exposure to the sun, 
rains, and atmosphere, has its volatile parts more or 
less exhaled and lost. 

Well sir, “thinks I to myself,” my rule is infallible 
as to meadow and pasture lands, which contain June 
grass, red top, and other foul grasses, there can be no 
gainsaying that doctrine; but alas for the infalibility of 
general rules and specifics, and for the mutability of 
preconceived opinions. An acquaintance of mine is 
making good crops with once ploughing upon the 
worst kind of foul. grass green sward the country pro- 
duces, and with considerable less labor than the three 
ploughing process is enabled to do. 

He commences at the usual time for summer fallow- 
ing in June, and turns over his land in a good and 
husband-like manner, and not in the helter skelter, 
hit-or-miss manner in which too much of our plough- 
ing is done, by being run over as if you was riding a 
steeple chase ; but carefully and entirely turning every 
green thing fairly under. It is then left until he finds 
that the grasses begin to shew life through the furrows, 
when it immediately gets a thorough harrowing, and 
so on, from two to four times, till the period of sowing, 
according to the dryness or wetness of the season, and 
the situation of the land ; the surface is left, in fine 
smooth order for mowing, free from those unsightly 
and troublesome lumps of undecomposed sods; and as 
far as my cbservation has gone, the grasses were as 
Well got under as nine tenths of the lands fallowed by 
the old process, and is performed with much less la- 
bor; for with a good 30 tooth hinge drag, a team will 
go over from 6 to 8 times as much land in a day as 
they can plough. 

Now sir, in these days of tribulation for farmers, 
from the depreciation of rea] estate and low prices of 
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the produce of the farm, ‘when we can’t get a dollar 
a day for labor, and it is State Prison for stealing,” it 
behooves us to Jook about our own interests, and if we 
crn’t get rid of our qld habits of expenditures, which 
high notions and high prices have saddjed us with, we 
should at least try if we cannot get our usual quantum 
of produce WITH LESS EXPENSE AND Lagor. If the 
saving of a crop of grass and once ploughing, wiil give 
as good or better return than the thrice ploughing pro- 
cess, Jet those who Dare depart from the old beaten 
track, try it. AGRICOLA. 

Greece, Monroe Co., N. . ¥. 

P. S. In your next paper I propose to give your 
readers my three experiments upon raising potatoes, 
and some of my notions about sorts, soils; productive- 
ness, and their elementary value as a crop compared 
with the other roots. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Ploughing Matches. 

Mr. Eprror—As ploughing matches are now con- 
sidered an essential part of our Agricultural Fairs and 
are usually mentioned as that part which excites the 
most interest, it becomes a matter of interesting in- 
quiry, why they excite so much attention, and wheth- 
er they may nat be improved so as to be still more 
useful and interesting? I have sometimes felt ata 
loss as to the cause of the intense interest with which 
thousands look upon a few teams ploughing, when 
that is the ordinary every day business of the farmer, 
and teams may be eeen engaged in it almost from one 
year’s end to another. An equal number f teams 
engaged in theordinary ploughing of the farm would 
scarcely arrest the attention of the traveller, and wonld 
perhaps only elicit a single remark, although greater 
skill were exhibited in the performance, and teams 
and ploughs better adapted to the work. It is evi- 
dent that it is not the rarity of the skow,nor the beauty 
or appearance of the teams or ploughs, for these are gen- 
erally quite ordinary in appearance. Nor can it be in 
the work to be done; for the ground is usually the 
most unsuitable for plogghing which ean any where 
be found. The work is beyond the capacity of the 
team—the plough is not adjusted to the soil, no op- 
portunity being given for regulating the depth and 
width of furrow which an experienced ploughman is 
careful to do, and which requires some three or four 
bouts to adjust aright. The teams are frightened by 
the throng which surround them—the ploughman is 
excited and nervous by being the object of so much 
observation and remark. The word is giyen and off 
he goes at the top of his speed, his plough bounding 
from right to left and making more balks the first 
time through than he would make at home in a week. 
Generally the team which is most accustomed to noise 
and bustle, and the plough which is adapted to no 
work in particular, comes out first and wins the day. 

As to the the performance, the judges are saved all 
trouble of an opinion upon it, as the stamping of thou- 
sands of loafers obliterate all distinction of furrows. 

The contest is over, the premiums paid, and who 
is the wiser for it : teams are over driven, the land is 
rather injured than benefited ; no information is gain- 
ed as to easy draft of ploughs, the ability to lay over a 
furrow or give it the requisite slope, width and depth. 

No man is the wiser or better, except those who 
get the premiums, and thev often pay dearly for their 
money by the harm done their teams. And yet mul- 
titudes go away highly pleased with the ploughing 
match and think it the most interesting part of the 
exhibition. Would they not be as well pleased had 
these teams been hitched to logs and drawn, to see 
which could draw the heaviest log with the greatest 
speed? And would they not be almost as much en- 
lightened in the science of ploughing 7 

It. seems to me that were our Agricultural Societies 








to give this eubject a little attention, our ploughing 
matches might be greatly improved. As in every 
other art, the watchword must be onward. But these 
matches are now managed just as they were twenty ” 
years ago. If we have made no improvement jn 
using ploughs in twenty years, we have greatly im. 
proved the instrument. We have not now the same 
obstacles to contend with that wehad then. Our 
farms are in a good measure cleared of roots, stump, 
and stones, Thercfore it ceases to be a recommenda. 
tionof a ploughman, that he is skillful in dogging 
stumps—we require something more, What consti. 
tutes good ploughing? Verily, that the soil be equal. 
ly broken toa uniform depth. This evidently can. 
not be done except the furrows be straight. For in 
crooked furrows there is an inequality in thé width, 
and of course some parts are more pulverized than 
others. Let, then, our agricultural societics require 
these three thingsin ploughing, viz: that the furrows 
be straight, and of uniform depth and width. And { 
would suggest that the field be selected beforehand, 
and that a competent committee determine what that 
depth and width shall be, by an examination of the 
soil, and let these be published as the rules of the 
match. If the field be in good condition for plough. 
ing, and the crop that isto follow admit, I would 
name five inches for the depth and eight tor the width, 
and let the premium be awarded to the man who 
shall the most accurately comply with these require- 
ments. Let ample time be given that the ploughman 
may go deliberately at his work, and I am greatly 
mistaken if these matches do not tend greatly to the 
improvement of ploughing in ali its variations, and 
be equally interesting with those whose principal re. 
quirement is speed. Yours, &c. 
MYRON ADAMS. 

East Bloomfield, Dec. 21, 1841. 

For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The State Fair and Western Cattle. 

Messrs. Epirors—I observe that Western New 
York receives severe censures for not being better rep- 
resented at the State Fair at Syracuse, but I think, 
when ail the circumstances are considered, it will be 
seen that much of this censure is not deserved. 

It is a fact that the farmers of Western New York 
are more in debt than those of the Eastern portion, 
and when the times are as hard as at present, it can- 
not be expected that they can afford to spend as much 
time and money as would be necessary to take animals 
to that Fair. Let us, before we go further, see what 
would be the probable expense of taking one animal 
there, with an attendant, say from Batavia :— 





Fare by Rail-Road to Rochester, 3,00 
Expenses of man and beast in Rochester, 1,25 
Fare to Syracuse on Boat and feed, 7,00 
Expenses in Syracuse 2 or 3 days, say 5,00 
Returning to Batavia, 11,25 

$27,50 


Thus it will be seen that the expenses for one ani- 
mal would be as much as the price obtained for 1100 
pounds of pork or beef. In this estimate no allowance 
is made for the time or services of the man who ac- 
companies the animal, which would swell the amount 
to at least ten dollars more—making no inconsidera- 
ble sum, if it has to be made by raising pork or beef 
these times. 

I have no doubt but that Western New York can 
compete with any other portion of the State in produc- 
ing fine animals: and I for one should have gone to 
that Fair and taken some stock without calculating 
expenses, had I found others in this county willing to 
do the same; but I did not like to be the only repre- 
sentative for old Genesee. 

If the farmers of this region had an opportunity, 
like those of the East, for transporting their cattle to 
Syracuse free ef expense, I have no doubt but that 
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the Eastern farmers would have gone home minus at 
least one half of their prize maeney. And here I 


would remark that the liberality of the managers of the | 


Rail Road from Albany to Syracuse cannot be fully 
appreciated by the farmers of this state, and yet I am 
fully convinced that it will in the end redound to the 
advantage of the company, as will every thing which 
is done to increase the productive resources of the 
country. I hope the managers of the other rail-roads 
through the state will consider this subject, and on 
similar occasions lireafter, imitate the noble example 
of the Eastern managers. 
Your devoted reader and subscriber, 
Batavia, N. Y. UN FERMIER. 





The Syracuse House. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer: 

Sirs—I have just discovered in the last number of 
your valuable paper, an article headed ** Accommo- 
dation at Syracuse—a man charged a dollar a meal,” 
and signed by ‘* A Member.”’ 

In one paragraph in this article, the author states 
‘¢we found ourselves very modestly charged at the 
rate of about one dollar a meal, including breakfast 
and supper, throughout.” 

Who the author of this article is, or what was his 
object in making the above statement, I am at a loss 
todetermine. ‘The house referred to, where this ex- 
horbitant charge was made, is evidently the Syracuse 
House, which is kept by me. Aware that there was 
some mistake with regard to this matter, I have, since 
he above article came under my notice, made special 
enquiries of my book-keeper, who receives all bills at 
my house, and by him I am assvred that no single in- 
stance of the kind above stated, occurred during the 
Fair: 

To such persons as only came to dine, a dollar 
was charged for the dinner. But when gentlemen 
had put up at the house, and in all other cases, no 
more than the usual charge was made; and inno 
instance whatever, wasa dollar charged for breakfast 
or supper, as stated by your correspondent. 

Tn those cases when a dollar was charged for a din- 
ner, it was not for the purpose of excluding any one, 
or, inthe language of your correspondent, ‘‘to secure 
select company,’’ but because the occasion being an 
exiraone, an extra outlay was required to provide 
for it. 

That no unjust imputation may rest upon me, you 
will do me the favor to publish this statement, and as- 
sure your correspondent that if he or any other indi- 
vidual will produce an instance during the Fair where 
charges were made in my house other than as above 
stated, I will refund double the amount of ary such 
bills. Very respectfully yours, 

P. N. RUST. 

Syracuse, Nov. 23, 1841: 

Remarks, by the late Editors.--In relation to the 
**object’’ of ** A Member’’ in writing the communi- 
cation referred to, and especially owr object in pub- 
lishing it, we can assure Mr. Ruet it was not to gratify 
any feelings of ill-will towards him, or a desire to in- 
jure his house ; but observing at the time that much 
dissatisfaction prevailed on account of the charges, and 
that some blame was attached to the managers of the 
Society, we were desirous that suc’) notice should be 
taken of the matter as would tend to prevent like 
cause of dissatisfaction hereafter. We sent Mr. 
Rust’s letter to ‘A Memuer,’ and he returned it to 
us with the following remarks subjoined :— 

“Tecan only say in reply to this communication, 
that Iwas charged at the rate of about one dollar a 
meal—-that'is, throwing out one or two things, which 
1 do not know were reckoned or not, the bill would 
amount to what I have said ; and I was told by others 
that they were charged similarly. Whether the man 


who made the charge was the regular book-keeper or 
not, I cannot say. Your correspondent says, ‘when 
gentlemen put up at the house, and in all other cases, 
(than dinner) no more than the usual charge was 
made.’ The ‘usual’ change where? Atthe Syra- 
cuse, or at other houses? Is the usual charge at the 
former, for breakfast or supper, seventy-five cents? 
Again, a dollar wascharged for dinner, because ‘ the 
occasion being an extra one, an extra outlay was re- 
quired |’ By this rule, the merchant must sell higher 
when his custom is large—the farmer who feeds a 
hundred head of cattle, must charge more per bead, 
than he who feeds but one—and division of labor be- 
comes a loss instead of an advantage. I thought tav- 
ern keepers always preferreda good custom, to a scant 
one, and could make more money at given prices 
with a hundred boarders than with three.” 





Fer the New Genesee Farmer, 
Valuable Pear Trees. 

“T don’t want any pear-grafts set,” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, “I shall never live to see them bear.” 
In the early settlement of this place, although we had 
a few apple nurseries, but these mostly of natural firuit, 
yet a choice pear, plum or cherry tree was not to be 
had. About this time, (30 years ago) one of those 
itinerent grafting men, so common of late years, came 
along engrafting for all who would employ him; and 
although, unlike some at the present day, he did not 
profess to have aut. of the most choice varieties of fruit 
known, yet it cannot be denied but he had some good 
kinds of apples and pears. He was employed by my 
father to set some apple grafts, and when his job was 
nearly completed, he asked my father whether he 
would have a few pears grafted. ‘“ No!” replied the 
old gentleman, “ I don’t want any, I shall never live to 
see them bear.” On being again urged to have a few 
set, he replied, “ Well, I don’t care, perhaps some of 
my children may live to see them bear.” Accordingly, 
a few were set on the stocks of the wild thorn, cut 
down below the surface of the ground. Three of 
these survived and are now larse trees. 

And here let me stop to enquire whether the invest- 
ment has been a profitable one. They cost when set, 
say 25 cents, and these three trees are now worth at 
least three hundred dollars. One hundred dollars may 
be thought a great price for a pear tree, but we must 
value fruit trees as we do other property, according to 
the nett profits derived. A pear tree 30 years old from 
the graft, may be supposed to hardly have reached its 
prime, probably will continue in full vigor and increase 
in value for 20 or 50 years te come. Probably the 
most valuable pear trees in the western country, are 
now growing near Detroit, and are supposed to be up- 
wards of an hundred years old. 

But to return to my story ; two of the three pear 
trees were owned by my father at the time of his de- 
cease, Which happened near four years ayo; and al- 
though at the time they were engrafted, he was quite 
sure he never should live to see them bear, yet he en- 
joyed the fruits of them for many years. One of 
these trees, called the Autumn pear, the year before his 
decease, produced twenty three bushels of pears ; the 
other, called the Orange pear, produced about half as 
many. Since then, the Autumn pear has produced as 
high as thirty-five bushels in a year; and they are 
never worth less than one dollar per bushel. The 
other two trees are of the Orange pear, and although 
much exposed to the depredations of certain two legged 
animals which it is quite impossible to fence against, 
and although only producing about half the quantity 
of fruit asthe former, yet the fruit is of a superior 
quality, and often sells for two dollars per bushel. 

Now I ask, are these trees worth $3002 Where 
can we find an investment of $300 that produces a 
greater income? A year or two previous to the old 





fruit, I called his attention to the history of these trees; 
and when I repeated the expression that heads this ar- 
ticle, he replied, “ Ah, if instead of three or four I had 
then had one hundred, they would now be wortha 
fortune; yes, a fortune—worth more than the best 
farm in this country.” 
A writer in the Farmer asserts that a choice pear, 
cherry or plum tree cannot be found on one farmin four 
in Western New York, and which, for aught I know, 
may be true; yet for the last few years I have had 
ample demonstration that shows most conclusively, 
that an increased attention has been given to procur- 
ing choice varieties of fruits. And even asregards the 
pear tree, the expression that heads this article, is now 
rarely made. B. HODGE. 
Buffalo Nursery, Dec. 24, 1841. 

For the New Genesee Farmer, 

Agricultural Meetings. 
Our annual agricultural exhibitions are profitable 
and interesting ; but they have a direct influence upon 
but asmall portion of the community. It has often 
occurred to me that meetings of a more local charac- 
ter, in which farmers could convene and relate their 
experience, discass specified subjects, and compare 
their views generally, would be attended with happy 
results. If circumstances would permit, could the 
intelligent Editor (who will be most cordially wel- 
comed in Western New York) better subserve the 
interests of the cause in which he is engaged, 
than by making a series of appointments in such 
towns as he may think proper, and thus set this ball 
in motion ? W: R. SMITH. 
Macedon, 12mo 23d, 1841. 
White Carrots,. 

Are every way worthy of culture, yield much better 
than the Orange, and on light soil, are as easily gath- 
ered as turnips, and then such winter butter as the 
cows make when fed on them! Just call jn some long 
evening, friend Editor, and examine for thyself. 





Straw. 
How can I make my cattle eat straw? I have often 
asked of some experienced farmers. “Give them less 
hay,” was the general reply. Not liking this mode 
however, and knowing that good farmers in England 
and this country made free use of straw as food for 
cattle, I resolved last summer, when threshing, to 
change my plan. Istacked it as usual, but in the 
progress of the work, sprinkled on from one to two 
bushels of salt. I used the “ Pitto Thresher,” which 
gave me the additional advantage of mixing the chaff 
through the whole. Well, during the warm weather 
in the first part of this month, my cattle, instead of 
wandering about with but little appetite, might be seen 
any day eagerly engaged in filling themselves with 
straw. At night, when the cows were tied up to re- 
ceive their roots, their hay would be almost untouched. 
Their rotund appearance left me no apprehension of 
their starving, however. This was continued until 
nearly the present time, when I was obliged to reserve 
the remainder of the stack for the use of the stables. 
Nearly a month’s feeding of hay was saved. 
W. R. S. 





Root Culture 

Among the premiums awarded at the Agricultural 
Fairs in the State of New-York, we notice the fol- 
lowing acreable products—Mangel Wiurtzell beets, 
1000 bushels ; Sugar-beet, 1160 bushels ; Ruta Baga 
1200 bushels; Carrots 720 bushels; Potatoes 400 
bushels. These products, considering the dryness of 
the season, are remarkably good, and go to prove the 
truth of what we have often maintained—the great ad- 
vantage which would result to the agricultor, were he 
to devote a few acres to the cul.ure of roots for winter 
provender for his stock. The degree of comfort such 
a course would secure to the animals generally, and 
the profit arising from the increased quantity of butter 
and milk which would be yielded by the milch cows, 
are considerations which none who are regardful ot 
their interesta, will, we are sure,“overlook.—Am. 





gentleman’s death, on seeing his trees loaded with 


Farmer.  —~, 
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ROCHESTER, JANUARY, 1842. 








To Readers and Correspondents. 

The non-arrival of Mr, Colman must serve as 
an apology for any deficiencies that may appear in 
this number. Our readers may rest assured that 
full amends will be made hereafter. 

Our acknowledgements are due for the goodly 
number of valuable communications received du- 
ring the past month. Some of them requiring Mr. 
Colman’s supervision are necessarily deferred till 
our next. Agricola is welcome to our columns ; 
we hope to hear from him (and others of our friends) 
often. Quite a number of inquiries, notices of 
periodicals, &c,, are awaiting editorial attention, 
and for the delay of which we claim indulgence. 

Mr. Colman intends leaving Boston in time to 
attend the meeting of the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty at Albany on the 18th and 19th inst., and then 
coming to Rochester. 

Cream Pot Breed of Cattle. 

Samuel Jaques, of Charlestown, Mass., at his Stock 
Farm near Boston, propoges to offer on the 10th of 
January instant, at public sale,a large number of 
Cowe and Bulls of his improved stock. These ani- 
mals have been bred with great care. They are de- 
scended from an Improved Durham Short Horn Bull 
and one of the best cows ever owned in Massachu- 
setts, This cow was most remarkable for the peculiar 
richness of her milk, and its large proportions of but- 
ter properties. Mr. Jaques assures the public that 
the progeny partake of the qualities of their ancestry. 
They are generally of a deep red color and more than 
medium size, and are without doubt, among the best 
cattle to be found in New England. The sale will 
offer a favorite opportunity for persons who wish to 
improve the character of their milking stock. This 
attempt of Mr. Jaques is probably the first systematic 
attempt made in the country to form a superior dairy 
stock. Several of his animals are of the fifth gener- 
ation. 

Gate Hinges and Gate Fastenings. 

Most of our readers may have seen an estimate of 
the relative cost in using bara and gates for one year, 
and the consequent economy of the latter. It may be 
easily conceived, by thinking of the labor required to 
open and shut a set of bars five hundred times in im- 
mediate succession, and then the same fora gate. A 
very good thing was mentioned in a Jate number of the 
Cultivator, of R. W. Scott, a farmer of Kentucky, 
every field of whose farm was entered by a well-hung, 
self-shutting, and self-fastening gate, and cach field 
numbered conspicuously on the gate-post. 

Many gates are passed twenty times a day, or more 
than seven thousand times a year, and it is a matter of 
some importance whether they shut easily or not.— 
half a minute spent in dragging a half hung frame over 
the ground, and crowding a pin with difficulty into 
. an auger hole to fasten it, amounts, in such a case, in 
one year, to no less than one full week of hard la 

Hiwars.—Asa corrective to the falling of gates 
from their original position, the following is a good, 
but not new mode, though but little known and used. 
Fig. 1, represents the part of the gate attached to the 
post, and the hinges ; the eye } of the lower hinge has 
& screw cut upon it, and by means of the nut a, the 
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gatc head may be elevated or depressed at pleasure. — 
This is ofien very convenient when the gateway is 
obstructed by snow, 


Kg. 1, 





In order that 2 gate may be self-shuiting, it should 
be hung as follows:—Having set the post upright, 
draw a plumb line on the face of the post, and by this 
line set the hook of the upper hinge ; and the hook of 
the lower one two inches from this line, on the side 
to which the gate opens; this will cause it to fall 
shut, while opened less than ninety degrees or the 
quarter of acircle. Tocontinue this tendency to fall, 
when openét still wider, let the upper hook project 
four inches from the post, and the upper eye or loop 
two inches from the gate; the lower hook project 
two inches, and the Jower eye fourinches. A gate 
thus hung will fall shut through the half circle. 


(2 Kg. 2. 
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Fastenincs.—These are almost as various as the 
mechanics who make them ; and are of all grades, 
from the leather strap tied round gate and post, to the 
well made spring—latch shutting with all the pre- 
cision of a mortise-lock on the house door. 

An excellent latch for a farm gate, in frequent use, 
is the horizontal wooden bar or bolt, suspended cither 
at the middle or at each end, by a short chain and sta- 
ples, and sliding through a mortise inthe gate-head, 
into a corresponding mortise in the post. When 
drawn back in opening, the chains being thrown from 
the perpendicular, the weight of the bolt throws it 
back to its place. Fag. 2, represents this fastening ; 
a, the bolt ; 4, the chain. The dotted lincs show the 
place of the chain end bolt when the latter ia drawn 
back. 
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The fastening represented by Fig. 3, has been 
found, by the writer, simple, cheap, and effective.— 





a b ig cod of iron, half an inch or more in diameter, 


—=- 
bent as shown, passing through the two narrow mortj. 
ses c c in the head of the gate. and moving on ain 
atb. When the gate is thrown shut, this iron latch 
strikes the projection d on the post, and is lifted back. 
wards; its weight causing it to drop forwards as soon 
as the gate is shut. Such an iron rod, for a large farm 
gate, need cost but a shilling or two, and any farmer 
of ordinary skill may bend it to suit his fancy, by heat. 
ing itin a stove, witha few minutes work. It may 
be made much shorter than represented, if desired, 
Besides being cheap, and never liable to get out of or. 
der, alittle sinking of the gate, not affecting it, it ig 
easily opened by persons on horseback. J.J. T. 
Fer the New Genesee Farmer, 
Steuben Co. Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Epiror—I send you a notice of the first 
annual Meeting and Fair of the Steuben County 
Agricultural Society ; also a notice of the last 
meeting of the Society’s Board. It is not yetg 
year since the question was raised in good earnest 
by a few enterprising citizens of this county, 
whether they should have such a society or not, 
This circumstance, together with the fact that the 
great mass of the farming community felt but lit. 
tle or no interest in the subject, put it out of the 
power of the Society to say what, or how large 
premiums should be awarded at its late fair. But 
feeling that such an exhibition as, by the blessing 
of God, they might be able to make, was the best, 
if not the only means in their power to awaken 
interest in behalf of their cause, the Board ap. 
pointed Wednesday, the 10th of November last, as 
a day for the election of new officers, and for ex. 
hibiting such animals and articles of domestic 
manufactures as those who were already enlisted, 
or who would then enlist in the cause, might see 
fit to make. 

The wisdom of this step has since fully appear. 
ed. The day was highly propitious, and atan 
early hour it was seen that the most sanguine had 
failed to imaging the deep interest that was every- 
where being manifested in the operations of the 
day. Our list of names was swelled to one hun- 
dred and eighty-three; and the cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, &c., that were presented would have 
reflected honor upon a society of more days. 

The following is a list of the officers that were 
chosen for the present year : 

Lazarus Hammond, President. Otto F. Mar- 
shall, Israe) R. Wood, Lyman Balcom, Vice Pres- 
idents. Zibact Leland, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Theron Loomis, Recording Secretary ; Henry 
Brother, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Henry Wambaugh, Lay Noble, Elias Mason, 
Samuel Cook, Warner Patchen, John McBurney, 
Sherman Rose, Jacob Van Valkenburgh, Orlando 
Comstock, William Dixon, William Kernon, Ar- 
thur H, Erwin, Amos Lewis, Albert C. Morgan, 


Stephen Kent, Nathaniel Mallory. Levi Davis, 
Harvey Andrews, Samuel Mathollen, Otis Thatch- 
er, Daniel N. Bennett, Joel Canington, John. 
son N. Reynolds, Wm. Hastings, Hiram Merriman, 
Jason Chamberlin, Amasa Stanton. 

I send you a paper containing a list of the pre- 
miums awarded at our recent Fair. 

(Received but have not room to publish.—Eds.) 

LOOMIS, Rec. Sec’y. 


Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. Dec. 28, 1841, 


“ The Chautaugua Co. Silk Journal.””—We have 
received the first number of a paper with this title, 
published at Dexterville, N. Y. by Edwin P. Lord. 
Mr. L. is said to have been many years engaged in 
the Silk business, and he appears to understand it 
thoroughly. He gives some interesting statistics of 
the extent and success of the Silk Culture in Chau- 








tauqua and some other counties ; and if his paper is 
it will tend greatly to 


supported as it deserves to be, 





encourage this important cause. 
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NEW HORIZONTAL WINDMILL. 





The use of wind power for propelling machinery, is a subject of considcrable importance to the Agricultural community, although it is one that has received very 


little attention. 


Indeed we have often wondered that more use is not made of this cheap and powerful agency in this labor saving country. In those parts where 


water power is scaice, wind power can be made a good substitute for driving ordinary Mills and other Machinery; but in addition to this we believe it might be used 


to great advantage on many of 
objection to using Old Boreas 


our large farms for such purposes as cutting fodder, grinding corn on tho cob, sawing wood, pumping water, &c. &c. The principal 
we apprehend is, not that he is unable or unwilling to work, but the difficulty of harnessing him so that he can be easily managed; we 


wish therefore to suggest to our readers a plan for removing these objections. The above cuts (furnished us by the N. ¥. Mechanic) represent a very beautiful and 


ingenious contrivance, of whi 


ch it is said ** ail the difficulties heretofore existing in the Wind Wheel, have been overcome. The inventor not only claims this as an 


a pene on all others, but that it is the ‘ne plus ultra” in Wind Wheels. The advantages are ay foliows: Firstly, every sail ieat all times geometrically correct 
in its position to the wind ta exert the greatest force in propelling the Wheel ; its power is double that of any other Horizontal Wheel. Secondly, the sailwarg so 


constructed, that they open at a given pressure, and allow the excess of wind to pags through. Thirdly, it can be stopped instantaneouely, and as quic 


be afain 


setin motion ; in the same wind it will move with different degrees of power; for instance, if you have wind sufficient to run four run of stones, and your Mill is set 
r 


to that power, you can instantly reduce the power of the Wheel to 


ive two run of stones with the same speed that it drove the four run with. 


gn nELANATION.—A, ia a plan ot the Wheel ; B, an elevation in perspective ; C, the vane, supported by a truck running on a circular rail of hard wood, near 
¢ eave of the building; D, is an enlarged plan of one of the sails, showing the manner in which the pitman, and connecting rods, are attached to the crank ; E, 
represents a section of the sail, shewing the manner in which the elats open when the pressure of the wind is greater than required. *’ 


For further information and partieular description, or for the purchase of Rights, 


letter, post paid. ) 
New York, December, 1841. 


inquire of the subscriber, at 203 Delancey, or 31 Ann street, New York, (if by 


JOHN M. VANOSDEL. 








News from England. 

The Steam ship Columbia bronght London dates to 
the 3d Dec. and Liverpool to che 4th. The news is 
Not very important. Trade was very dull and Money 
in great demand. The prices of flour and grain had 
declined. 


The Banker's Circular announces that a strong con- 
viction prevails that ** the present government will re- 
commend to parliament a material alteration in the ex- 
isting corn laws,’”’ 

It appears by the late advices from England, that 
poverty and distress, to an extent which can aardly be 
conceived of in this country, continue to exist among 
the lower classes in the populous towns, ard many are 
actually starving in the streets—others are induced to 
commit crimes in order to relieve the sufferings of their 
families. —The following is an extract, presenting an 
appalling picture, from a late English Journal : 


** On every hand we hear of the abounding of dis- 
tress; and not only so, but of ite rapid and alarming 
inereace. Jt is not one particular branch of industry 
that is assailed—it is not the trade of one particular 
locality—but all seem liable to be involved in the wid- 
ening and destructive circle. Tales of woe and suf- 
fering, that are almost too horrid for belief, are repeat. 





ed from the West Riding for Yorkshire, whilet Lanca- 
shire awakens echo with the painful response. From 
Paisley to Spitalfields, a cry of all but absolute famine 
prevaile,.’’ 

Again we are told that the debtors’ prison in New- 
castle, Durham, Lancaster, &c., are all crowded to 
excess, from the commercial inilures which have taken 
place within the last year. Another London journal 
tells us that on the 28th ult., there were 714 persons 
confined for debt, in the five metropolitan prisons ! 

How long will this state of things continue? The 
wealthy landed proprietors, and the lorde of the prince- 
ly halls and the immense estates, will not part with 
their worldly inheritance, to relieve the poor and hum- 
ble operatives, who are willing to work for a mere pit- 
ance, but even that privilege is denied them. The 
only remedy left appears to be emigration, and ship- 
loads of poor Englishmen are every week sent to Aus- 
trlia or the provinces in North America—and many 
find their way to the United Sta‘es. 


Martin Vermont.—It is snid that a bed of shell 
Marl has recently been discovered in West Alburgh, 
covering a tract of at lepst fifty acres, and it appears 
to be nearly inexhausiable. 

He is gteatly learned who has learned how little he 
knows, — 








NEW-YORK MARKET, Dec. 29, 


Friovr ann Meat—Since the arrival of the last steamer 
there has keen no demand for export, and very little for 
home use; and as there is a disposition on the part of some 
holders to press sales, prices are again unsettled and we re- 
duce our quotations fully 123 eents per bhi, We quote Gene- 
see and Vhio $6 a $6 124; and ‘Troy and Michigan $6; the 
latter is scarce, 

Carrie Marget.—At market 900 head of Beef Cattle, in- 
cluding 100 left over last week, 200 of which was from the 
South and the balance from this State ; 35 Milech Cows and 
2400 Sheep and Lambs. 

There was some further improvement in good Beef, but 
the common and inferior qualities are without change.— 
Sales of 750 head at $5 to $7}, averaging @6 the 100 Ib. 

Mitca Cows.—25 were taken at $25 to $38 each. 

Sueer anp Lamns were mostly taken—Sheep at @1 50 to 
#450; Lambs at $1 25 to $3 cach. 

Hay.--The market has heen well supplied, and sales have 
ranged from 87j cents to $1 124 the 100 Ib. 

CINCINNATI PORK MARKET. 

The Cincinnati Gezette of the 22d December states that the 
business of Pork-p:cking at that place is going on very brisk- 
ly ; “ that the slaughter-houses are in their glory ;”" that the 
“slaughtering is on so largeascale that Deer Creek runs 
with blood, and the purple current is to be foundin the water 
of the Ohio flowing by itself a mile and more from the 
slaughter-house!? About 4000 head per day were hroughe 
in during the week previous, and the priees were rathcr on 
the rise, @2 25 and @2 40 being paid for best qualities. 
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Swelled Fruit Buds=-Peach Trees«=Ciows== 
Roads. 
[Extract of a letter from Cayuga County.) 

At page 161 of your last volume, it is mentioned 
that a Julienne pear tree had dropped its leaves during 
the drought (as it would have done in Autumn ;) but 
revived by subsequent raine, it had taken a new start 
(as in spring), and that one branch had come into 
full ower. From the same causes, the fruit buds of 
the cherry, apricot and peach are much swelled, in this 
quarter; and those of the last especially, are so far 
advanced that a few days of mild weather would be 
sufficient to expand them. 

Whether they can survive until spring, or not, must 
depend on the temperature of the winter; but unless 
it should be unusually mild, I shall entertain no hopes 
of acrop next season. The exact degree indeed, at 
which swelled buds perish in winter is not known ; 
neither do [know whether cherry buds in the same 
condition, are hardier than those of the peach; but 
from some recoliections in regard to the latter, I be- 
lieve they are generally safe here, when the cold is 
above zero, 








Some writers ascribe the decay of the peach tree to 
budding! and pretend that seedling trees are more 
healthy. I have never seen any thing to countenance 
the notion. I have trees now in my fruit garden that 
were budded twenty years ago, and they are as 
healthy as any seedlings in the country, 





On the same day that Congress met at Washington, 
the crows held a convention in the woods near this 
place ; and judging from the thousands that attended, 
I should rather think it a ‘* mass meeting”? than an 
assemblage of delegates. [ remember several similar 
gatherings, which have generally been late in the fall, 
but not continuing more than aday ortwo. Iam 
not aware that any ornithologist has noticed this cir- 
cumstance. 

On the present occasion they seemed to be in earn- 
est debate, though not more disorderly than some of 
their betters under particular excitement Ifthey had 
a spenker, his voice and authority must have been un- 
availing, for their clamor rose at times, on the wind, 
like the roar ot Niagara. 

Hevfhg neither pay nor rations however, a pro- 
tracted sesaipn was out of the question, so the adjourn- 
ment was carried by acclamation, and the dark cle ud 
passed away. Whether the old resident crows of the 
neighborhood were engaged in the enterprize, is not 
known; but they were seen soon after, flying over 
on their daily excursions, as if, like Gallio of old, 
they cared fur none of those things. 





A few days ago, when the ground was bare and 
well soaked with the late rains, overseers of highways 
or candidates for that office, especially if they have the 
bump of observation, might have been profitably em- 
ployed for a time, in examining the condition of the 
Poplar Ridge road--the direct stage route between Au- 
burn and I:haca. Wherever the ground was nearly 
in its natural state—that is, had not been disturbed by 
the plough, the horses could proceed on a trot; but 
on the coutrary, whe ever the road had been raised by 
the scraper, the ruts and the mud were so deep that 
the traveler was glad when he got safely through. 
Tne contrast was very remarkable. 

Now wint was the cause of this difference 2 

Some years ago, [ heard one of our Judges, in his 
testimony before a board of inquiry, say that six years 
at least were required for a new rond to become fully 
settled and firm, like one that had long been traveled. 
This opinion, the result of observation, 4iad no refer- 
ence to new roads through the woods; but such as) 
are built up by the scraper,. when soda, and muck, 
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over promiscucusly and without discrimination or se- 
lection into a pile. 

Six years fora road to become settled! Why, if 
this is true, what ate our path-masters every year 
about when they spend the strength of the district in 
making long deep beds of meliow carth for us to | 
travel over. 

But can it be tre that six years are required fora 
new embankment to settle? If it were made of 
sound stuff—-a clean subsoil mixed with sand and 
gravel, it would not be true, for it would soon become 
compact; but when itis made of such materials as 
corn and potatoes delight to grow in, it is true to the 
letter. The filth with much of the fine earth has to 
be washed away by therains; and notonly that which 
is on the surface at one time, but all that which the 
wading horse and loaded wheels bring up to the sur- 
face at another time. All such impurities must be 
swept away before the road can become firm and good, 
not sinking under the hoofs of the horse nor the 
wheels of the carriage. 

Now all this reasoning correspondexactly with the 
condition of the Poplar Ridge road, and with that of 
every other road in this quarter which is much travel- 
ed. For many years, I have observed that the best 
roads are generally those which are the most neglect- 
ed Except in regard to bridges, dug ways, and 
ditching to turn off the water, the laziest pathmaster 
is commonly the best, because it is better to do noth- 
ing than to do mischief. 

When the State of New York shall waken up in 
regard to roads, she will manage things differently. 
She will notallow her citizens to be heavily taxed so 


needlessly. Skillful superintendents will be paid for 


| neal, and usefulness! 


Every distillery is now shut 
up! The grog shop is now converted froma charnel 
house of corruption, into the busy mart of life and 


comfort! The more respectable tavern, now finds its 


| bar-room a bootless appendage, while those of lesser 


note sink tenantless ° 
** And make no sign !”’ 

The next reform in order is the Home League, 
Who that has saxon blood in his veins, does not feel 
ath ill of domestic comfort at the very sound of such 
aname. Butalas, it strikes us that its office is not 
properly understood by those who proclaim its duties, 
Unlike the temperance reformers, they call upon Goy. 
ernment to aid them by prohibitions and restrictions, 
to arrest that over-trading in foreign finery, which 
can only be effectually done by a labor of love and 
the power of domestic example. Blessed would be 
that home league ; verily it would compass more than 
twenty tariffs, if it could by the power of its action in 
the home circle countervail a part of those evils which 
grow outof the equality of our institutions ; I mean 
the general epidemic for expensive foreign finery, the 
grinding waste of that ever changing fashion, and un- 
limited extravagance, which pervades all grades of 
society in our land; that morbid appetite for exter- 
nal show among our men and women, which resists 
with demoniac force, alike the precepts of morality, 
the restraints of insolvency, and the more dark and 
tangible barrier of grim poverty itself. 

It is said that in England among the genteel classes 
of community, economy in dress and living is made 
a matter of boast, while the family that should indulge 
lin fashionable show beyond its pecuniary ability, is 
held up to univereal ridicule. Far be it from us to 





their services, and our vaxes will ce usefully applied. | 
| States, inconsistant with our foreign trade, or our 


Thousands are annually wasted through false economy. 


If her canat poticy were no beiter than her road | 


system, instead of a revenue of two millions, she would 
have a line of duck puddles. 

The admonition of the prophet, would apply well 
to our overseers of high-ways. ‘* Cease to do evil. 
Learn to do well.”’? Quit ploughing up the sides of 
the roads, and destroying your sleigh tracks. Use 
your scrapers lengthwise to cut down banksand ridges 
—not crosswise to haul in sods, muck, and mud, 
GRAVEL YOUR ROADS; and if the material 
is not within one mile, go two. Every load is 8 real 
good, for the present time, for the present age, and 
for posterity. 





Temperance Reform=-Home League. 

It strikes us that the present is an era of great re- 
forms ; great abuses in social life having reached the 
ultimate point of human endurance, a retrogade move- 
ment as the unavoidable consequence has commenced, 
which promises under a kind providence, to bring 
back the moral and social health of the nation. 

The great temperance reform is the first in order ; 
when the benevolent and Godlike of the land, com- 
menced t).eir labor in this cause, they dispaired of do- 
ing any thing more than to make the practice of dram 
drinking odious and unfashionable, in order to arrest 
the young Neovhyte of intemperance in his down- 
ward course of fashionable delusion. The poor bloat- 
ed drunkard was given up as past all power of reform, 
his habits were considered too chronic to be within 
the reach of human aid ! What is the consequence 
of this neglect of this unfortunate purtion of God's 
accountable creatures? Verily ihe words of scripture | 
that the ‘*last shall be first, and the first shall be 
Inst,’ is now in the rapid progress of fulfilment. 
Who are now the miracle working missionaries in the 
temperance cause, ‘tis true they do not raise the dead, 
but they perform those miraales which are the ** next 
of kin ;”’ they draw from the kennel of death the 
long lost abandoned eot, quickening him by the foree 








and chips,and whatever else is at hand, are canted 


of sympathy and kindness inta athing of Tife, and 


| wish to impose restraint upon society in these United 
But 
| we can see no more danger to these interests in thus 
curtailing the excessive importation of foreign fab- 
rics, than is now produced by the temperance reform 
in the diminution of our imports of wine and brandy. 

In the beginning Jesus taught of the beauty of sim- 
plicity, and in his perfect life he gave example of its 
truth, St. Paul preached it and his epistles enjoin it 
with eloquent and earnest affection ; the early Ciris- 
tians tollowed the precepts and example of their mas- 
ter, some of them it is true, in over zeal, carried the 
point a little too far; “tis snid that Chrysostin rebuk- 
ed the *‘ sisters grey,’’ for the too nice fitting of their 
simple attire. Atthecourtof Louis 14th, the Arch- 
bishop denounced from the altar, the meretricious at- 
i tire of the females of the court. But in our repub- 
| lican land in these last days of ligit and protestant 
jreform, fashion and extravagance is ten fold more 
universal, than ia any other part of the civilized 
Christian world. It isa gangrene on our social sys- 
tem, which promises, if not restrained, to uproot 
morality, and bring all our boasted professions of re- 
ligion to shame. 

We have read of savages so addicted to gambling, 
that when they had lost all, they set up their own 
children! We have not done this great sin; but we 
have sold our birthrights for tinsel ! our State Stocks 
are pledged for the payment of debts based on foreign 
finery, and children yet unborn must redeem them! ! 

Waterloo, Dec. 15, 1841. Ss. W. 


| great national progress in refined civilization. 








Mr. Evtror.—The following memoranda contain 
so much good sense, given ina plain, familiar manner, 


| that I believe you will think them worthy of a place 


in yourcolumns. They are extracts from letters of a 
practical man to a novice in the business of farming, 
yet may perhaps give instruction to some ‘‘old hands 
at the plough.”’ V. 
Sheep. 
I consider them the moet pleasant as well as profit 
able branch of farming—indeed there is no doubt of 
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it. The experiments I made were under dieadvanta- 
geous circumstances, convinced me perfectly. | think 
I have heard you say there are some on the farm now, 
Jook well to them this winter, and you will be con- 
yinced of €he justice of my remarks before many 
months. You will find that your flock is doubled 
(with proper care and attention) every year—that the 
manure will pay all the trouble and what it takes in 
the way of fodder to support them. In the summer 
they will live where nothing else can, and improve, 
or rather give barren fields more than they take off, 
and the wool, in consequence, will be clear profit— 
thus :— DR, 
100 sheep cost, say $3 per head, = 


100 lambs worth to you $3 per head, 300 
3 pounds wool each, 300 Ibs. at 35c, 108 


One of the principal maxims as regards these, as 
well as cattle, is to have them well attended tu in 
winter. Economy, to say nothing of humanity, re- 
quires it—tor if neglected at this time they get out of 
condition, and it will take half the summer to restore 
them to good order, and all the time they are recover- 
ing, they are not profitable—hence the economy—for 
just-so much time is lost. The best plan to winter 
cattle, is to get them into as good condition as possible 
in the fall—when it costs comparatively little, for the 
grass is then the strongest—keep them up in condi- 
tion during the winter, and they enter spring profita- 
bleat once, without loss of time or provender. 

Turnips, Ruta Baga and Beets. 

You will have to be careful to raise a crop of tur- 
nips, for the fly is very severe on them when young. 
Fine lime dusted over them is a great protection.— 
For winter use 1 would not advise you to depend on 
them, as they do not keep good longer than Christ- 
mas; after that they get watery and hollow. Ruta 
Bagas are much better, and are gound and good the 
whole season. For cattle they are not s0 much liked 
as beets, and are not near 4a prolitable. I would ad- 
vise you, by all means, to pay every attention to the 
latter—where there were potatoes last year, particular- 
ly if it was well manured, is the very ground for them. 
Have it weli prepared—ploughed deep ard well, to 
make it fine—cultivate with the plough, keep the 
weeds out, and you will be astonished at the result. 
These, cabbage, ruta haga, and indeed slmost.every 
vegetable can be cultivated with the plough, not only 
as well, but better than with the hoe, and ata great 
saving of expense. 

Manuring Gardens. 

If your garden has been manured regularly with 
stable manure, as [| suppose it has, you would find a 
great advantage in trying lime and ashes—the latter 
from the ley tub are very good—and all the stable 
manure you will wantin the fail for the garden, should 
now (April) be hauled intoa snug pile ; you will find 
it when wanted, rich and mellow. 

Farming Generally. 

The grand secret in farming, | am well satisfied, is 
to be early in planting and having your ground in good 
order—well ploughed and harrowed. 

Get your oats in as soon as the ground is fit for 
ploughing—be sare to roll them when about two or 
three inches high, and do it well, just before a shower 
if poasible. 

Finish planting your corn one day be‘ore any of 
your neighbors, and if your hands or help are wet by 
rain in covering the Inst hill, so much the better. 
Keep working at it until itis above knee high, and you 
will have no further trouble, except, perhaps, to en- 
large your crib. 





IMPOR TANT DISCOVERY. 
Messrs. Epirots:—Some time since, you publish- 
ed an article from a French paper, on the subject or 
process of self-manuring land, for growing wheat. En- 





closed, you have another article from the same source, 
on the self-manuring process for the Grape, which ex- 
periment too has been tried, with complete success, on 
the continent of Europe. They are spoken of, not as 
experiments, UNTRIED, but as practical results. And 
if there is any reliance to be placed on them, they are 
invaluable, and well worth the attention of all—es- 
pecially so, to our agriculturalists. You will confer a 
favor on the writer, and no doubt on all your readers, 
by giving the enclosed as wide a circulation as possible. 
And let all who have an opportunity avail themselves 
of an experiment so cheap, and if found successful, so 
beneficial, that is to produce an entire revolution in ag- 
ricylture througout the world. Nature speaks yolumes 
for it, and the ease and happiness of the human race, 
invite all who have an opportunity, to test it. © W. 
Discoveries in Agriculture. 

A few months since we extracted from a Paris pa- 
per, the Phalunge, a statement to the effect that the 
straw of whent, scattered over a field in which wheat 
is sown, makes the best manure that can be procured. 
The same paper furnishes us with what it considers 
a parallel ease, in the mode adopted by certain vine 
dressers of France, who cut «ff the leaves and twigs 
of the vine, and mingle them with the earth about its 
roots; and in that way, it is said, produce the most 
hardy prolific vines that are known. He quotes from 
the ‘Organic Chemistry’ of Doct. Licbig, one of the 
most distinguished philosophers of Europe, the follow- 
ing remarks in relation to the subject : 

The observations contained in the following pages 
should be extensively known, because they furnish a 
remarkable proof ef the principles which have been 
stated in the preceding part of the work, both as to the 
manner in which manure acts, and on the origin of 
the carbon and nitrogen of plants. 

They prove that a vineyard may be retained in ter- 
tility without the application of animal matters, when 
the leaves and branches pruned from the vines are cut 
into small pieces and used as a manure. 
gsAccording to the first of the following statements, 
both of which merit complete confidence, the perfect 
fruitfulness of a vineyard has been maintained in this 
manner for eight years, and according to the latter 
statement, for ten years. 

Now. during this long period, no carbon was con- 
veyed to the soil, for that contained in the pruned 
branches was the produce of the plant itself, so that 
the vinés were placed exactly in the same condition as 
trees in a forest which receive no manure. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a manure containing potash 
must be used, otherwise the fertility of thesoil will de- 
crease. This is done in all wine countries, ; so that 
alkalies to a very considerable amount must be ex- 
tracted from the soil. 

When, however, the method of manuring, now to 
be described is adopted, the quantity of alkalies ex 
ported in the wine does not exceed that which the 
progressive disintegration of the soil every year ren- 
ders capable of being absorbed by the plants. 

(‘The author then proceeds to scientific calculations. 
which will not interest the general reader. After 
these we have the two cnees alluded to, taken from an 
article by M. Krebs, of Seeheim, in a German peri- 
odical of July, 1840:—] 

‘*In reference to an article in your paper, No. 7, 
1838, and No. 29, 1839, I cannot omit the opportu- 
nity of again calling the public attention to the fact, 
that pothing more is necessary for the manureof a 
vineyard, than the branches which are cut from the 
vines themgelves. 

‘¢ My vineyard has been manured in this way for 
eight years, without receiving any other kind of ma- 
nure, and yet more beautiful and richly laden vines 
could scarcely be pointed out. 1 formerly followed 
the method usually practised in this district, and was 
obliged in consequence to purchase manure to a large 
amount. This is now entirely saved, and my land is 
in excellent condition. 

** When I see the fatiguing labor used in the ma- 
nuring vineyards, horses and men toiling up the 
mountains with unnecessary materials—I feel inclin- 
ed to say to all, come to my vineyard and sce how a 
bountiful Creator has provided that vines ehall ma- 
nure themselves like trees of the forest, and even bet- 
terthan they! The foliage fails from trees in a for- 
est only when it is withered, and it lies for years be- 
fore it decays; but The branches are pruned from 
the vine in the end of July, or the beginning of August, 
whilst still fresh and moist. If they are then cut into 
small pieces and mixed with the earth, they undergo 
putrefaction so completely, that, as I bave learned by 


experience, at the end of tour weeks not tbe small- 
est trace of them can be found.”’ 

The following remarks are by the editor of the pe- 
riodical. We find the following notices of the same 
fact in Henderson’s ‘* History of Wines of the Old 
and New Time :—”’ 

‘* The best manure for vines is the branches prun- 
ed from the vines themselves, cut inte small pieces, 
and immediately mixed with the soil. 

‘* These branches were used as manure long since 
in the Bergstrasse. M. Fauenfelder says : 

‘***T remember that twenty years ago, aman called 
Peter Muller, bad a vineyard here which he manured 
with the branches pruned from the vines, and contin- 
ued this practice for thirty years, His way of apply- 
ing them was to boe them into the soil, after having 
cut them into small pieces. ; 

‘+ ¢ His vineyard was always in a thriving condi- 
tion ; so much so, indeed, that the peasants here 
speak of it to this day, wondering that old Muller had 
so good a vineyard, and yet used no manure.’ 

* Lastly, Wilhelm Ruf, of Schriesheim, writes : 

‘* For the last ten years I have been unable to place 
dung on my vineyard, because I am poor and can buy 
none. But I was very unwilling to allow my vines to 
decay, as they were my only source of support in my 
old age ; and I often walked very anxivusly amongst 
them without knowing what I should do. At last 
my necessities became greater, which made me more 
attentive, so that I remarked that the grass was longer 
in some spots where the branches of the vine fell, than 
on those where there were none: so I thought upon 
the matter, and then said to myself—‘ If these branch- 
es can make the grass strong and green, they must 
also be able to make my plants grow better, and be- 
come strong and green.’ I dug, therefore, my vine- 
yard as deep as if I would pui dung into it, and cut 
the branches into pieces, placing them in the holes 
and covering them with earth. In a year I bad the 
very great satisfaction te see my barren vineyard be- 
come quite beautiful, This plan I continued every 
year, and now my vines grow splendidly, and remain 
the whole summer green, even in the greatest heat. 

*** All my neighbors wonder very much how my 
vineyard is so rich, and that I obtain eo many grapes 
from it, and yet they all know that I have put no dang 
upon it for ten years.’ ”’ 


Here is the experience of thirty yeara, and yet it is 
confined only to a few sensible individuals, who bave 
the resolution to innovate upon the wisdom of their 
ancestors, a8 mature age innovates upon the wisdom 
of infancy. The neighbors all wondered but did not 
imitate. The busbandman is not a docile animal; he 
is of Chinese extraction, and adheres to the ‘ good old 
beaten track” of carelessness and sloth, in defiance of 
all the elements and laws of nature, The great foun- 
der of Chinese medicine, Shin-nung, lived before the 
at and none of his followers have ever excelled 

im. 

Nobody dareimprove on such arenerable system; to 
cure a man upon another principle would, no doubt, 
cause wonder among the natives, but they would nev 
er think of adopting the new system. The good old 
ways are established creeds all over the world. 


**New Discovery in Agriculture.” 

Respecting the article which we published under 
this head in our Nov. No., we find the following remarks 
inthe N. Y. Tribune. 

I observe in the Tribune of the 22d ult.,an article 
from a Paris paper, entitled ‘* An important discovery 
in Agriculture.’ If this is a discovery in France, the 
fact isremarkable ; a8 it is, and always has been a 
well known fact among our farmers, that the leaves of 
trees, and perishing vegetables on land constitute the 
manure which the laws of nature have provided for 
sustaining fertility. So true is this, that when I was 
a boy and a young man, before the revolution, (for I 
was bred a farmer,) it was customary for farmers to 
let their land he untilled for one, or more years, for 
the purpose of being enriched by the growth of grass 
and weeds. This was the great defect in farming ; 
the cultivaters relying wholly on this natural manure, 
without any rotation of crops. Before the Revolu- 
tion I never knew an instance, in my native village, 
of an attempt to fertalize land by green crops or ro- 
tation. 

At thisday, there are districts of land, within my 
observation, which are, year after year, sowed with 
rye, without any manure, except the stubble of the 
former crop. In many places, this stubble is suffi- 
cient to keep the land in good heart for rye, for any 
period at pleasure. 

The experiments, stated in the article above named, 
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farmers, but all depending on the same principle. 

Ihave never seen an experiment made by placing 
grain Under straw upon glass; but it is not an un- 
common practice for farmers to spread straw upon 
grass land for manure. 

Whether straw upon the surface will produce more 
effect than when covered with earth, is a practical 
question ; but I see farmers covering the seed of pota- 
wes with straw, and plowing it in with a shallow 
furrow-slice. N. WEBSTER. 

[i We too were ‘‘bred in the Country,’’ and 
have some knowledge of farming. We were 1ather 
favorably struck with the *‘ discovery in agriculture,”’ 
to which our learned correspondent alludes, and are 
also inclined sumewhat to his opinion that the princi- 
ple is not entirely new. We think we can give a 
stronger instance of its practical utility than either the 
French writer or our correspondent, but we only 
vouch for its truth so far as having heard it when a 
boy from the lips of a respectable farmer who resided 
on the banks of the Susquehanna. The statement 
was this: A portion of his farm was bare rocl:, which, 
in view of the small amount of labor bestowed upon 
it, he made the most productive. In the spring of the 
year he laid down or planted his potatoes on the rock, 
and covering them over with straw, paid no more at- 
tention to them until fall, when he merely raked off 
the dry straw and exposed a most abundant crop of 
the finest quality! The advantages of this method of 
raising potatoes are : 

1. No ploughing. 

2. No hoeing. 

3. No digging—the rake only being required. 

4. They are perfectly dry. 

5. They are pertectly claen.—Ep. Trisune. 





A Good Thing for Farmers. 

There is no one thing, it is believed, that would in- 
crease the profits of farming more, and better enable 
farmers to know what they are about, than the most 
rigid accuracy in experiments. Here is the great de- 
fect in agriculture in Western New York, and doubt- 
less elsewhere too—guessing and estimating, but not 
actually measuring. 

For instance,—a farmer believeshe has found a very 
much improved mode of fattening caitle—he feeds them 
s0 and so—and with this and that ; but how does he 
know how much better his way is than other peoples; 
and how can he satisfy others that his modeis best, and 
induce them to adopt it ? 

How canhe? Why let him forthwith procure a 
weighing machine, such as we use for weighing hay— 
costing fifty doliars perhaps—a large sum for most far- 
mers; and Iet him perform all his experiments, by 
measuring his feed, and at the end of every week ac- 
curately weighing each of his cattle, and observing 
what kind and mode of feeding increases their weight 
most rapidly. From such experiments, he will soon be 
enabled to calculate his profit and loss to a dollar. Let 
him pursue the same course with his hogs, and other 
animals, at the same time that he endeavors, by read- 
ing and inquiry, to learn the best on the subject, and 
before many years he will have a fund of facts, (and 
of money too, I trow,) of more value, three fold, than 
the cost of his scales. Who will be the first to do 
this? Who! “TI pause for a reply.” 

Again—there are many new, and very valuable 
things, lately discovered in raising crops. It has been 
found by fair experiment, for instance, that lime on 
land greatly benefits it—that marsh muck is of great 
value for some crops—that sudsoil ploughing will double 
perhaps the products of the soil—that certain modes 
of culture without additional cost, or certain varieties 
of seed with little additional care, will add bushels to 
every acre. But who knows the precise amount of 
profit—if after all these are any profit at all, except un- 
der favorable circumstances—if the thing is done only 
by guessing? A merchant or a banker would find it 
rather dull business, if, instead of keeping every thing 
square and accurate, he should set about guessing his 
profit and loss! No wonder then, that farmers some- 
times feel a little dull and heartless. 

Well—how is this difficulty demolished? Why, 
you have only to get a fape-line, costing about one 


dollar,—and measure all your ficlds—and any farmer 
who has studied arithemtic, and who has no more than 
250 acres, can do this in half a day or a day. Then, 


seed and every particular in sowing it—and measure, 
not guess at, the crop which comes from the land. All 
this, on a farm of common size, would not cost in ad- 
ditional time, more than ten dollars; and how much 
think you, would it be worth? As much as ten dol- 
lars? How much would it be worth to each farmer of 
you, whocultivates fifty acres every year, to know, for 
a certainty, the way in which he could increase the nett 
products of every acre to the amount of one dollar a 
year? 

And how much value would it be to Western New 
York, in ten years, if every intelligent farmer would 
now get aweighing machine, anda lape-line, and keep 
accurale accounts, and at the same time inform himself 
through the New Genesee Farmer of all the best 
modes of fattening animals, and of raising crops, and 
of the best seeds, and of the best ploughs, and other 
implements, and should practise enorgetically, system- 
atically, mathematically, upon thie information ? 

1 ew fe 3S 
Treasury Report==a tariff for protection can= 
not favora sound currency=<duty on lon== 
continued increase of manufacturing in= 
dustry in the worst of times, 

In the late report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury we find an ingenious argument in favor of in- 
creased protection to our home manufacturers ; 
we should have been better pleased to see from the 
same master pen, an apology for that moderate 
protection which our present tariff for revenue in- 
cidentally gives our home industry. 

In times like the present when the whole nation 

is prostrated by that reaction which has succeeded 
inflation ; we cannot but expect from the fathers 
of the nation, such councils as will tend to turn 
the people back to retrenchment and reform, in- 
dustry and economy, instead of encouraging the 
delusive hope, that an increased tariff on foreign 
fabrics will bring back high prices and a prospe- 
rous trade to the country. 
The Secretary says that ‘‘ nothing is better es- 
‘tablished by our experience and the experience 
‘¢ of other nations, than that the augmentation of 
‘¢ duties, does not augment in an equal degree the 
‘cost of the article to the consumer; in many 
‘< eases it appears not to increase that cost at all; 
‘very often the price to the consumer is kept 
‘‘down notwithstanding the increased duties.” 
We would ask then how is our manufacture to be 
protected by an increased duty? But we appre- 
hend that this part of the Secretary’s argument 
applies only to the ultimate consequences of pro- 
tection ; inflation and high prices are the first 
fraits, and the only ones coveted by the manufac- 
turer ; competition, over production, low prices 
and bankruptcy follow. The high tariff of 1828 
ruined half the manufacturers in New England by 
the competition it induced, and the only argument 
we now know of in favor of high protection, is 
that we should create an evil that good may grow 
outof it. During the palmy days of Bank mak- 
ing, when money became scarce, new Bank Char- 
ters were applied for in order to supply the defi- 
ciency ; but now when a reaction has deranged the 
currency, we seek to increase the tariff in order to 
make up for the fluctuating vicious state of the cur- 
rency, and our consequent losses by bad debts. 

Ask an intelligent manufacturer which he had 
rather have, allthe States south and west, sound 
and punctual customers, or af increase of 50 per 
cent. in the tariff of duty on foreign fabrics, and 
what will be his answer, ‘‘a nimble penny is bet- 








ter than the slow and doubtful shilling?” Itis 


count your loads of manure—register the quantity of 








true that we have bought toomnch from abroad, 
because we have bought more than we have sold ; 
but if our present tariff will not prevent this, how 
can we hope a higher one todoit? If the increas, 
ed duty raises the price in our market, the foreign 
producer can still compete with us, ofte increas, 
ed prices will offset the increased duty, and when 
the price falls our manufacturers will be no better 
off than they are now. 

A member of Congress (Mr. Marshall) in adyo. 
cating protection, says, ‘‘ our manufacturers must 
be guarded and fondled inthe first days of their 
childhood,” very true, but the over zealous friends 
of protection would destroy the health of the child, 
by feeding it strong meat and stimulating drinks, 
instead of the more simple aliment suited to its ten. 
der age. Under the protection which our revenue 
bill incidentally gives to our various manufactures, 
they have been continually on the increase. Ow 
cotton goods are now exported in large quantities, 
which could not be done if they depended on a tar. 
iff to protect them, We know of no one branch of 
industry which suffers from foreign competition at 
this time, unless it may be Iron ; and as Govern. 
ment has for some years back admitted rail-road 
Iron free of duty, it would now be no more than 
a just retribution to our Iron manufacturers, to es. 
tablish the duty, as sundry memorialists have pe. 
tioned, at the rate charged by the compromise act 
in the year 1839, 

Much is said and written of late, about foreign 
restriction on our bread stufis, still we find that last 
year England admitted our bread stuffs under the 
lowest grade of duty to the amount of six millions 
of dollars ; through the Canadas much of our flour 
and provisions finds a foreign market at a low rate 
of duty. If England admitted our bread stuffs 
free atall times, it would only lower the price of 
her own corn, without materially increasing the de: 
mand for ours; we should also have to compete 
with Europe for the English market, and Russia 
and Poland can raise grain cheaper than we can, 
because their labor is cheaper. But if we had the 
exclusive privilege of supplying England with all 
the foreign corn she needs, it would in ordinary 
years be very little ; New England alone consumes 
more of the production of the West in one year, 
than is exported to all parts of the world in sever. 
al years ; and this market, based on the rapid pro- 
gress of manufacturing industry, under the healthy 
protection which is given by the provision of the 
compromise law, will be found continually increas. 
ing, even in times like the present, when a general 
bankruptcy threatens the more agricultural por- 
tions of the country. If the agricultural states 
had not involved themselves in debt, our manufac. 
turing statas would be ina very prosperous con- 
dition at this time. 8. W. 

Waterloo, Nev. 28, 1841. 

Smutty Wheat in Old Genesee. 

Mae. Genesee FarMer— 

if worthy of a place in your valuable and extensively 
read paper, and if, in your opinion, beneficial to the far- 
mersof Western New York, I should like you to hand 
round to them through your columns, these few remarks 
in relation to that great evil—Smut in wheat. 

Your readers in New England and elsewhere, will 
probably many of them, on casting their eyes upon the 
caption of this communication, exclaim with surprise,— 
What, smutty wheat in old Genesee? That garden 
of the Empire State? Can it be, that the wealthy, the 
intelligent, the enterprising, the successful farmers of 
that favored region allow their princely fields, their ex- 
cellent soil to produce this detestable fungi? Yes, Mr. 
Editor, and however it may reflect on our character 
abroad as wheat growers, the fact cannot be denied, tha t 
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to a considerable extent it is but too true. And it 
seems to me that some portion of your columns should 
occasionally speak out against this great evil. 

The origi of this disease, I believe, may be dated as 
far back as the cultivation of the grain itself; and 
from that day to the present, numberless experiments 
have been made by agriculturists of the old world, as 
well as by those of our own country, to ascertain the 
cause; and yet up to the present time, the conclusions 
which have been arrived at, are not entirely satisfacto- 
ry. One of these experiments ascribes it to too much 
moisture in the soil, or a too humid atmosphere at a 
particular stage in the growth of the grain. Another 
was of opinion that it was caused by an insect. An- 
other that it was a fungus, and that the powder which 
is similar to that of the common puff-ball of our fields, 
was the infecting agent. Another is of opinion that 
the minute grains of smut are in fact insects, and that 
when they come in contact with the sound seed wheat, 
they adhere to it, and inoculate it in such a manner a- 
to cause it to produce smut. Another opinion, and 
which is now generally admitted to be a true one, is 
that it is a small parasitic fungus, which being absorbs 
ed by the roots of.the seed grain-while in a state of 
germination, and being thence carried by the sap to the 
young germen, multiplying rapidly and continues to 
yrow in like manner as the sound grain, which at ma- 
turity it much resembles. 

But let us turn from the cause to the cure, or rather 
preventive, which is of far more consequence to the 
farmers, and this is what you should urge upon the 
notice of your readers, as of paramount importance to 
them in more ways than one. They need not expend 
their time nor their money in making experiments. 
These have already been made in numerous intances, 
and in every variety of ferm, by some of the most sci- 
entific agriculturists the world has yet seen; and the 
result is, a most complete and effective remedy, and one 
which comes within the reach of every farmer, viz :— 
To soak the seed in strong brine and then stir into it 
fresh slaked lime until every kerncl is coated. In no 
single instance within my knowledge, has this failed 
when properly applicd; indeed so perfect a cure is it, 
that in some sections of Western New York, where 
formerly the wheat crops were greatly injured, if not 
entirely ruined by smut, a proper application of this 
remedy, and anannual continuance of it for a serics of 
years, has totally eradicated the evil; so much so that 
brining and liming is now considered unnecessary. 

Great quantities of smut have been harvested in our 
town the present season, more than for several years 
previous. Some farmers of my acquaintance have had 
such an abundant crop of it, that it was with much 
difficulty the hands could attend the machine during 
the operation of threshing, so dense and suffocating 
was the cloud of smut-dust which constantly encircled 
them. ‘To these farmers, and all others who are troub- 
led with smut in their wheat, I would recommend a 
thorough application of brine and lime without farther 
delay. J. HORSFIELD. 

Castile, Wyoming Co., N. ¥. 





Progress of Horticulture-=Exhibitions, &c. 

In the last number of the Farmer, we very brief- 
ly noticed the more interesting portions of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society’s report; we now 
extract from the Magazine of Horticulture, the fol- 
lowing items of intelligence from the published re- 
ports of other similar institutions. We agree ful- 
ly and with much pleasure in the remark of the 
Editor of the Magazine, that these reports bear 
sufficient evidence that a taste for fruit and flowers 
is becoming general and is attracting public atten- 
tion. 

Essex Co. Natural History Society.—‘‘ During 
the present season, the Horticultural exhibitions at 
the Society’s hall have gone off with great eclat. 





The variety of fruits and flowers was not only 
greater than at prior seasons, but the number of 
contributors has very much increased. Several 
new amateurs have entered the field, and are be- 
stowing great attention to the cultivation of flow- 
ers, particularly of the dahlia, or to the growth of 
choice and delicious fruits. 

‘Ten weekly exhibitions have been held on 
Wednesday of the respective weeks, and the annu- 
alon Tuesday and Wednesday, September 14th 
and 15th. The hall was also opened on the even- 
ing of the 14th of July, for a display of two of 
those favorite flowers of midnight, silence, and 
darkness, “‘ the night-blooming cereus,” from the 
green-house of Mr. F. Putnam. About eight hun- 
dred species and varicties of plants have been ex- 
hibited in flower ; one hundred and fifty were na- 
tives of our woods and meadows—the others the 
product of the green-house and of the garden. Of 
these last, one hundred and twenty were roses, one 
hundred and twenty dahlias, sixty geraniums, &c. 
Of two hundred and thirty-three varieties of fruit, 
one hundred and twenty-two'were pears, twenty- 
eight apples.” 

American Institute, New York.—At the fair of this 
Institution last October, the exhibition of fruit, 
vegetables and flowers, was excellent. 

Exhibition of the Burlington (N. J.) Lyceum.— 
The labors of this institution to spread a tase for 
gardening, have not been in vain. The reporter 
says: ‘*The fruits exhibited were remarkably 
fine, and the specimens numerous. The vegeta- 
bles were greatly increased in number and variety, 
compared with former exhibitions.” 

The collection of hot-house and green-house 
plants, pyramids and boquets of flowers was very 
creditable. 

Louisville (Ky.) and Jefferson Co. Horticultural 
Society. —The exhibition of this society in Septem- 
ber last, being its first, shows that there is a lively 
spirit of improvement going onin that region. The 
report enumerates a much greater variety of fruit 
and flowers than might be expected in that quarter. 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, ( Phila’d.)— 
In concluding a long and interesting report of the 
Fall exhibition of this Society, the committee make 
the following remarks: ‘‘ The onward march of 
horticulture in this community was strikingly man- 
ifest at the present exhibition ; the great improve- 
ment in all the departments of that science was 
evinced in the increased variety of exotic plants, 
the successful culture of the rarer and finer fruits, 
and the remarkable progress in the growth of cul- 
inary vegetables. Nor was the growing interest 
which our citizens generally feel in the subject, 
less apparent or less gratifying on the occasion, } 
for atno former period have the rooms been more 
thronged with visitors, or more animated by a de- 
lighted and refined public.” 

These items are such as every farmer should 
peruse with interest, and be stimulated by them to 
devote that attention to the production of fruit and 
vegetables particularly, as their importance in do- 
mestic and rural economy would plainly suggest. 
It is not our wish to infringe on the Agricultural 
character of the Farmer with such notices as will 
merely interest the scientific Horticulturist, and 
which would be neither read nor cared for by the 
great mass of its readers, but we think it the duty 
of every Agricultural Journal to keep regulary be- 
fore its readers the progressive course of those 
branches of Horticulture, to which every well- 
wisher of his country should wish public attention 
might be effectually and generally directed. Ex- 
ample is very powerful, and wherever cxamples 





are afforded us of our brethren in various parts of 
the country uniting their efforts to promote the ad- 
vancement of Horticulture, to increase in quantity 
and quality the products of the soil, thereby aid- 
ing onward the great cause of human improve- 
ment and human happiness, and when those noble 
efforts are successful, as they generally are if prop- 
erly directed, we consider that they should at least 
receive a brief notice in every journal devoted to 
the interests of the cultivator. 

It must be through the influence of Agricultural 
Journals, that any thing like the general attention 
of commtnity can be directed to the advantages to 
be derived from the practice of Horticulture, and 
they must be the principal channels through which 
that knowledge must be conveyed so essential to 
its progress. The circulation of books or period- 
icals exclusively Horticultural, is exceedingly lim- 
ited in any part of this country, in the West par- 
ticularly, nor can they be made to circulate until 
both taste and skill havedeen disseminated ; to do 
this, we would repeat, must be the work of Agri- 
cultural Periodicals, and it is pleasing to see that 
some of the leading journals have already expres- 
sed their intention of giving the subject the atten- 
tion it merits, or at least more than heretofore, 
during the ensuing year. We hope that all will 
consider the propriety of doing soanddow. P. 

Scarlet Fever. 

A correspondent says, ‘* The happiest effects have 
resulted from washing the patient in weak lye, which 
feels a little slippery to the fingers. It is best to be- 
gin in time, when the fever or redness first appears ; 
and with acloth or sponge apply it all over the child 
every few hours: but if the fever has got up, it should 
be repeated every five minutes till the heat ahatee. 
One of our children was getting better under this 
treatment; but his nurse observed in the night, be 
was again very hot, she washed him all over, and in 
a few minutes every trace of fever had lefthim. Io 
felt cool, slept comfortably till morning, and has bad 
no return of it since. Even bathing the feet in weak 
lye has a very soothing effect. 

‘* Bleeding and strong cathartics are bad—nause- 
ating doses of ipecac good. If the throat is swelled, 
apply sweet oil, or a liniment made of this and agua 
ammonia, and drink freely of slippery elm, catnep, or 
sage tea, 

“If the swelling is very bad, it is best to call inthe 
doctor—or blister, and apply a bag of hops dipped in 
waim vinegar round the neck from ear to ear, the suf- 
ferer breathing the fumes of the vinegar. Gargling 
astrong infusion of Seneca snake root or Cayenne 
pepper will do for large children or grown persons ; 
and afterwards use vinegar of squills. Give a dose 
of calomel when the skin begins to peel off; and be 
very careful for many days after, not to take cold,’* 

‘* The country is FULL oF REsoURCEs, and the people 
full of energy, and the great and permanent remedy 
for present embarrassments must be sought in industry, 
economy, the observance of good faith, and the favor . 
able influence of time.””"—Tyler’s Message. 

A sorrte or Port Wise, of New York manufac. 
ture, has been found to contain 3 ounces of alcohol, 4 
of cider, 14 of sugar, 2 of alum, 1 of tartaric acid, and 
4 of concentrated solution of logwood. 

New doctrines never please the uld. They like to 
fancy that the world has been losing wisdom instead of 
gaining it, since they were young. 

Love labor; for if you do not want it for food you 
may for physic. It is wholesome for the body and 
ge is obtained only by labor: it cannot bo 
bought with money ; otherwise the rich would uni- 
tormly be intelligent. Learning regards all men ae 
equal, and bestows her treasures on those only who 
work for them. 

Let him who regrets the loss of time make a proper 
use of that which is to come. 
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Improvements in feeding Silk Worms. 

The following article which we copy from an Ohio 
paper at the request of the author, contains eome sug- 
gestions on the subject of Silk culture, which may 
be of service to some of our readers ; but we cannot 
conceive what new invention or discovery Mr. Till- 
inghast claims the right to have secured to him by a 
patent, nor can we commend the spirit which 
prompts him to make the attempt. If we were enga- 
ged in that business, and desired to feed silk worms 
according to the plan he describes, we fancy we 
should do so in spite of any patent he may obtain. — 
The paper from which we copy, contains several cer- 
tificates signed by persons who have witnessed Mr. 
T’s operations, corroberating his statements and tes- 
tifying of the complete success of his plans. B. 

The Silk Business, 

We last week visited the Cocoonery and Siik Es- 
tablishment of Mr. Josepb B. Tillinghast, in this vil- 
lage, and were politely conducted through the differ- 
ent apartments, from the room occupied in the hatch- 
ing aud feeding of the worms to that used for reeling 
and spinning silk,—and wege much gratified to learn 
that Mr. T. isina fair way to make the business pro- 
fitable to him, as well as an honor to our village. We 
were shown some specimens of raw silk, and a few 
skeins of sewing silk, manutactured at Mr. T.’s es 
tablisnment, which will bear honorable comparison 
with the best Italian. 

We publish below an article from Mr. Tillinghast, 
giving a history of his method of feeding the worm 
and reeling silk, which, no doubt, will be interesting 
to silk growers generally. 

Thie may certify, that four years has passed since | 
first commenced feeding the silk worm, and have an- 
nually increased my stock of trees to half a million. 
Notwithstanding my success the three past seasons ex- 
ceeded my expectations in this new branch of business, 
until tue present season, I have found eome trouble 
and difficulty and much anxiety in the last stage of 
the worm before winding, which has led me to adopt 
a new mode of feeding. 

In the first place, in the old way of feeding a large 
crop of worms, directly after the fourth moulting, so 
much food is necessary, that muca hurry and confus- 
jon ia unavoidable. Andin the second place, much 
labor is required in frequent changing, in order to 
keep them clean and healthy. And, thirdly, the diffi- 
culty of preparing, ia proper season, suitable fixtures 
for making their cocoons agreeable to the natural in- 
stinct of their species. In taking all those difficul- 
ties into «onsideration, I finally came to this forcivle 
conclusion ;—unless some material change should 
take place in the management of the worm, in the 
inanner of feeding, &c., this important branch of in- 
dustry could not well be carried on to much advantage 
in this country ; therefore I ventured the following 
experiment : : 

{ teed my worms as formerly in our nursery room, 
as we call it, about 20 by 40 feet, upon thin board 
shelves, two and half feet by four, uniil they revive 
from their fourth moulting ; at which time they are 
removed upon those shelves into the cocoon room with 
the litter that has accuinulated since the third mou!t- 
ing. The said cocoon room is constructed long and 
narrow, 140 feet long and 18 wide, and as low as 
will admit of couvenience. he frame of this build- 
ing consists only of hewed posts and rafters, set six 
feet apart. The posts are well set in the groun and 
the -ommon earth constitutes the floor. ‘T'he feeding 
frame is four feet wide, to admit the feeding shelf the 
longest way, and extends the whole length of the 
room, except intermediate spaces for storage of foli 
age. This room is intended to feed, by cutting whole 
trees, from one to six feet in length, by laying them 
upon the worms with their foliage. The feeding frame 
is suspended from the rafters about three feet from the 
ground, and one tier of frames on each side, two fect 
from the wall, which leaves six feet alley through the 
middle, sufficient for a hand-cart to pass with foliage. 
Two tier of side boards, hung with leather hinges the 
whole length of both sides, constitute both doors and 
windows, and admit of both light and air ; the lower 
one ia hung close to the ground and opened for the 
passage of the litter, which is very soon removed with 
ahoeorrake. The feeding frame is made of sawed 
stuff, oneand half inches by three, and moveable slats 
of about one inch square, placed at suitable distances 
t» support the trees and worms as they rise from the 
shelf below, which is supported by buttons ; as soon 
asthe worms leave the shelf, it is let down to the 
ground with the,litter. The worms ere left with a 


free circulation of air, and their excrement falls away 
from them to the ground. The trees are crossed when 
laid on, which makes a most suitable place for their 
winding, and remarkable for their being formed single, 
and less floss than any other fixture | ever saw. 

Actual experience has demonstrated the present 
season, that two hundred worms can be well fed upon 
every square foot of this frame, and if the whole 
should be filled at oncé we should have 200,000 to fin- 
ish their work every two tveeks, and the whole feed- 
ing and attendance may be conveniently done without 
hurry or any difficulty with the help of two wen and 
two boys, ten years old, to pick leaves, gather co- 
coons, &c. 

I believe it to be a safe and prudent ealculation, 
from what we have done and are now doing, with the 
help we now have, that in three months’ time 1,000,- 
000 of worms may be wel! carried through. As we 
have had worms hatching about every day since we 
commenced the present season, and consequently 
some winding continually, we are quite certain of suc- 
cess with every brood we hatch, if we know our egys 
to be from a healthy stock and in a good condition.— 
This is all important to every silk grower. We are 
daily witnessing the great contrast. Eggs from select- 
ed cocoons of our own raising have done remarkably 
well through the season, from hatching and winding, 
and those we obtained, that were not selected, more or 
less died in their periods of moulting, and some would 
die just before winding. 

We have good reason to believe, that the principal 
cause of many failures may be attributed to the care of 
selecting or manner of preserving. We are now se- 
lecting our best cocoons for our own stock of eggs for 
the next season, and contemplate to feed 2,000,000 
from our five acres of trees, 

From the commencement, I have calculated to reel 
our own cocoons as soon as practicable for the manu- 
factories. 

In visiting reeling establishments, where water is 
heated by steam, I thought I observed the difficulty 
attending it, by heating with charcoal in furnaces. | 
concluded to try another operation, by making a wood- 
en box of 2 inch plank, perfee'ly tight, by making use 
of sheet iron forthe bottom. Said box is 4 tect long, 
2 feet wide, and 1 foot decp. This constitutes the 
boiler, set on a brick arch, with a flue connected with 
the flue of the chimney. My small filature consisis 
of three of the Piedmontese Reels and one spinning 
machine of three spindles which, with the boiler and 
apparatus for heating water in the reeling pans, are a!l 
situated in a common dwelling room of 16 feet square. 
I have a wooden trough, made of 2 inch piank, 9 feet 
long, 16 inches wide, and 10 inches deep, raised 2 feet 
from the floor, tin pans with partitions fitted to the in- 
side of the trough, of convenient length for each reel- 
er. <A two inch tin pipe is started from the top of the 
boiler through the plank and ia carried over the top to 
the bottom of the trough, runing four times the 
length, under the pans, and out at th- bottom through 
the ceiling outside : also, another pipe for letting off 
the water from the trough. 

Tue same water may be uscd several days without 
changing ; and in about one hour from the time the 
fire is started under the boiler, the water ia heated by 
steam the right temperature for common feeling, and 
continues to keep its temperature with very little tend- 
ing. Itanswers the purpose intended admirably. In 
five weeks from the time the eggs are hatched, the 
silk is converted into sewing, and not much inferior to 
the best Italian. We expect the foregoing improve- 
ments will soon be patented. 

Weare very much gratified with the token of ap- 
probation received from our numerous visitors, and yet 
would be pleased to wait on all as far as our time will 
allow, and spare no pains to impart information in 
this business, as lar as we find ourselves in possession. 

J. B. TILLINGHAST. 

Norwalk, Aug. 16, 1841. 

All communications by mail, for information must 
be post paid. [oe 2 





Silk Culture. 

Reasons why the people of the United States, es- 
pecially the farmers, should engage in tie busincss of 
silk growing. 

Ist. Because silk forms the heaviest item in the cat- 
alogue of our importations. ; 

2d. Because we possess the means of doing it to 
better advantage than any other nation. 

3d. Because the necessary ckill is easity acquired 
and no nation ever possessed better talents to acqu‘re 


it. 
4th. Because the nation is under heavy embarrass- 





melits on account of excessive importations, and no 








other means are so sure of success in providing the 
necessary relief, 

5th. Because it can be effectually engaged in by al] 
classes of people, requiring little or no capital. 

6th. Because we have more spare land than any 
other nation, and much well suited to the growth of 
the mulberry, which is worn out for other purposes, 

7th. Because we are already well stocked with the 
mulberry treee, which will be lost to the nation if not 
used for that purpese, 

8th. Because a stock of silk worma may be obtain. 
ed the first year, equal to what could be reared of any 
other live stock in a great portion ot a lite time. 

9th. Because raw silk or cocoons are always surer 
of sale than almost any other commodity. 

10th. Because it is a very certain crop. 

11th. Because a pound of silk worth six dollars can 
he grown in less time than a pound of wool worth fif. 
ty cents, 

12:h. Because it will cost no more to transport a 
pound of silk to market worth six dollars than a pound 
of bread stuff or pork worth six or eight cents. 

13th. Because the labor of growing a crop of silk 
requires only six or seven weeks, While that of almost 
any farming crop requires more than as many months 

14th. Because most of the labor wiil be pertormed 
by women, children or invalids; who, though will. 
ing, are unable to perform other profitable labor. 

15th. Because there are hundreds if not thousands 
of ekilful silk manutacturers in the country who are 
at to find regular employment for want of raw 
silk. 

16th. Because the growing and manufacturing of 
silk has never failed to be a source of wealth to any 
nation which embarked in it. 

17th. Because the Legielature of our State, having 
observed and duly weighed all the foregoing reasons, 
have wisely offered a liberal bounty for its encourage- 
ment. 

18th. Because the American Institution, with a lib- 
erality which speaks volumes to iis everlasting credit, 
has offered, for the encouragement of literature as 
well as this most eminent branch of industry, a premi- 
um of fifty dollars and a gold medal for the best trea- 
tise thereunto, and a like medal for the best silk reel. 

The person who would not be stimulated to exertion 
by such reasons and liberal offers of reward must be 
sordid indeed.---N. Y. Tribune. 

A or tHe Nortu.. 





From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


On the Different Breeds of Sheep. . 
[ Continued from our October No. 

Continuing the subject of sheep, I will now lay bee 
fore your readers syme account of what we here term 
ihe ehqr. wooled—that is, the Merino, the Saxon, the 
Southdown, &c. In as far as | commenced with the 
lung wools, it may be advisable to continue the de- 
scription, having reierence to the length of staple, as 
some order of rotation ; and consequently of those 
aiready named, the Southdown will come first under 
notice. 

Tie Southdown, Norfolk, Dorset, Ryeland and 
Cheviot, though, in fact, the old short wools ot Eng- 
land, now occupy an intermediate space between the 
fleeces of Spain, Germany and New Holland, and 
the long wools of the Cotswold, Leicester and Lincolr. 
The Southdowns are a long range of hills, diverging 
from the great chalky stratum which intersects a por- 
tion of England from Norfolk to Dorchester, entering 
the county of Sussex on the west side, and continu- 
ing almost ina direct line as far as East Bourne in 
Pevensey bay, (being within a mile or two of the spot 
where Williunr the Conqueror landed bis army, pre- 
vious to the battle of Hastinge) and occupying a space 
of more than sixty miles in length with a succession 
of open downs, and distinguished by their si:@atuon 
and name, from a more northern tract passing through 
Surrey and Keni and terminating in the clitis ot Do- 
ver. On tbese downs a certain breed of sheep have 
been reared for several hundred years, and from their 
location do they take their name. The present breed 
of Southdown sheep so justly admired, are indebted 
particularly to Mr. Ellman, for the possession of the 
tine form they now invariably carry. We have it up- 
on record, that far from possessing a good shape, they 
were, originally, long and thin in the neck, high on 
the shoulders, low behind, high on the loins, down on 
therump, the tail set on very low, perpendicular from 
the hip bones, sharp on the back, the ribs flat, not 
bowing, narrow in the fore-quarters, but good in the 
leg, although having big bone Their improvement 
has not been by anv admixture of foreign blood. The 
crose with the Leicesters and the Merinos have each 
proved failures. The same system that Mr. Bake- 
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well pursued with regard to the improvement of the 
Leicesters, was carried out by Mr. Ellman in his ex- 
riments on the Southdown with equally satisfac- 
tory results. The true principles of breeding were 
attended to, the sexual intercourse of the sheep regu- 
lated by selections, and in-and-in breeding entirely 
done away with. Besides improvement in shape, 
they acquired a better and hardier constitution, with a 
greater disposition to fatten, and became much heavi- 
er in carcass when fat. They have a paticnce of oc- 
casional short ke2p, and an endurance of hard stock- 
ing, scarcely surpassed by any other sheep, an early 
maturity inferior to none, with flesh finely grained, 
and woolof the most usefui quality. The Southdown 
sheep are polled ; the dusky and sometimes black col- 
or of the head and legs would almost go to prove that 
this was their original color, and in almost every 
flock, notwithstanding the care that is taken to pre- 
vent it, several particolored lambs will be dropped, 
and some entirely black; and there is scarcely a 
doubt that if left in a wild state, they would in afew 
years become black altogether. There are no sheep 
more healthy than the Southdowns. ‘They seldom 
sufler from the hydatid on the brain, neither are they 
much subject tothe ret. The following is Mr. EIl- 
man’s description of bis improved Southdowns : 

«‘ Tine head small and hornless ; face speckled and 
gray, and neither too long nor too short; the lips thin, 
and the space between the nose and the eyes narrow ; 
the under jaw orchop fine and thin ; the ears tolera- 
bly wide, and well covered with wool, and the fore- 
head also, and the whole space between the ears well 
protected by it as a defence against the fly ; the eye- 
cap or bone not too projecting, that it may not form a 
fatal obstacle in lambing; the neck of a medium 
length, thin towards the head, but enlarging towards 
the shoulders, where it should be broad and high. 
and straight in its whole course above and below ; the 
breast should be wide, deep and projecting forward be- 
tween the fore-legs, indicating a good constitution 
and a disposition to thrive. Corresponding with this 
the shoulders should be on a level with the back, and 
not tno wide above ; they should bow outwards from 
the top of the breast, indicating a springing rib be- 
neath, and leaving room for it. The ribs coming out 
horizontally from the spine and extending far back- 
ward, and the last rib projecting more than the others ; 
the back flat from the shoulders to the setting on of 
the tail ; the loin broad and flat ; the rump long and 
broad, and the taii set on high and aearly ona level 
with the spine ; the hips wide, the spave between them 
and the last rib on either side as narrow as possible, 
andthe ribs generally presenting a circular form like 
a barrel ; the belly as straight as the back ; the legs 
neither too long nor too short; the fore-legs straight 
from the breast to the foot, not bending inward at the 
knee, and standing far apart both before and behind, 
the bocks having a direction rather outward, and the 
twist or meeting of the thighs behind being particular- 
ly full; the bones fine, yet having no appearance of 
weakness ; and of aspeckled or dark color ; the bel- 
ly well defended with wool, and the wool coming 
down before and behind the knee, and to the hock ; 
the wool short, close, curled and fine, and free from 
spiry projecting fibres, The average dead weight of 
the Sonthdown is from 120 to 160 lbs. though they 
have been fed to weigh 294 lbe.; the fleece, varies 
from 24 to 6 lbs., dependant, of course, on circnm- 
siances. The wool of the Soathdowns, when in most 
repute as a carding‘wool, principally used in making 
servants’ and army clothing in England, and it was 
sparingly mixed with other wools for finer cloths ; 
with the introduction of the Spanish and German 
wools it hes changed its character, and from being an 
inferior carding wool, has become a good combing one,. 
and enters into the composition of flannels, baizes 
ard worsted goods of almost every description ; heavy 
cloths for calico printers and paper manufacturers, 
woolen cords, and coarse woolens, blankets, carpets, 
druggets, &c., so that although it has lost cast, the 
most enthusiastic admirers of the old short wools, 
eanot but look with satisfaction at its extraordinary 
usefulness. 

I have said that the face and legs of the Southdowns 
are speckled and gray—lI wish farmers, dowever, to 
understand that it is not every sheep that has face 
and legs speckled and gray that is a Southdown ; 
and I make this observation, for the purpose of call- 
hg attention to the importance of purchasers being 
particularly tenacions of buying of no persons but 
those of established character, and to beware of im- 
position. 

The Cheviot hills are a part of that extensive and 
elevated range, which extends from Galloway through 
Northumberland into Cumberland, occupying a space 


them are pointed like cones ; their sides are smooth 
and steep, and their bases are nearly in contact with 
ench other. The soil, except on the very top, is fer- 
tile, and from ihe base to tlre summit of most of them, 
there is an unbroken and rich greensward. On the 
upper part of that bill in Northumberlaud, which ie 
properly termed the Cherrot, this most valuable breed 
of sheep is found, and hence again its name. It is 
said they have been bred there from time immemorial. 
A strong prejudice was at one time entertained against 
them, but they are now spreading themselves rapidly 
over every part of the south Highlands of Scotland, 
to the exclusion of the native black faced breed. The 
head of the Cheviot is polled, bare and clean, with 
the jaw of good length ; the ears not too short ; the 
neck round, not too long, and well covered with wool ; 
the shoulders deep, full and wide setab«ve ; the chest 
full and open ; the body, in general, round and full, 
and hams round and plump; the ‘legs clean, of pro- 
portionable Jength, and well clad with wool to the 
knec-joints and hocks ; the fleece fine, close, short 
and thick set. It possesses very considerable fatten 

ing properties, and can endure much h rdship, both 
from starvation and cold The experiments that have 
been made in crossing the Cheviot with tiie Leicester 
and Southdowns have been entire failures, and in ev 

ery instance bas the original fleece been deteriorated 
by the system ; itis, however, carried on to a consid- 
erable extent, and a great portion of the sheep on the 
Cheviot range, have a considerable quantity of Lei- 
cester blood in them, by which the character of the | 
wool is being entirely altered. UMBRA. 





From the Philadelphia Frening Post. 
Cure for Diseases in Peach ‘Trees. 

Gentlemen--As I have understood from a source 
that cannot be doubted, that there are several persons 
employed in this State and Pennsylvania, curing dis- 
eased Peach Trees and charging for doing so, and as 
that information bas been received directly or indirect- 
ly through me without cost to them ; I feel it a duty 
I owe my fellow agriculturiets to make it public. 

The application to the trees consists of salt and salt 
petre combined in the proportion of one part of salt 
petre to eight parts of salt, one half pound of this 
mixture to a tree seven years old and upward to te! 
applied upon the surface of the ground around and 1 
immediate contact with the trunk of the tree ; this 
will destroy the worm, but to more effectually preserve 
the tree Lalsu sow this mixture over my orchard at the 
rate of two bushels to the acre. The size of the fruit 
is increased, and the flavor very greatly improved, the 
worm destroyed and the Yellow prevented. 

I hope that other papers will place this matter before 
their readers so as to prevent the public from being 
imposed upon. 

With high respect, IT am yours, &c. 
LYTTLETON PHYSICK. 
Ararat Farm, Cecil county. Md. 





Literature as a Source of Happiness. 

In treating upon this subject we will takea liberal 
view of it, and understand, that by the term literature 
is meantevery tuning that is committed to letters. 
Whatever by means of theze is tanght us, whatever 
pleases the imagination, cultivetes the taste, improves 
the mind and perfects the character, is to be attributed 
to literature. To it belongs not more the petty news- 
papers of the day, than treaties upon mental poiloso- 
phy; not more the ‘latest novel,’ than the funda- 
mental and scicntific works of Newton and Franklin. 
In fine we will take the word in its widest sense, not 
limiting it, as is frequently done, to works purely sci- 
entific. 

If we carefully examine the subject, we shall with- 
out difficulty dtscover that literature is truly a source 
of happiness to us. In the acquisition of knowledge 
we obtain what is fitted to give us true pleasure at 
every step. We continually meet with something 
new, interesting and useful as we advance in our 
course. Our minds also become improved and stregth- 
ened in literary labors. What was once a mystery 
has now become thoroughly understood. The point, 
which we once supposed we could not gain, is lett 
far behind, That pe:fection, to which we once dared 
not aspire, even in the wildest flights of the imagina- 
tion, is now a common possession. There is evena 
pleasure in our toil--it brings its own reward. The 
stores of knowledge, which we are continually adding 
to what we before possessed, urges us to still greater 
dilligence, givee a laudable zeal in our pursuite, and 
leads us to the consummation of our hopes. How 


does the inquiring mind rejoice at the developement 
of each truth, that is presented—at each unexpected 
What are our sensations as the unbound- 
With alacrity 


discovery ! 
ed fields of science open before us ! 





of from 159 to 200 square miles. The majority of 


Again, literature is the source of happiness to us on 
account of rendering our associations with each other 
more pleasing and profitable. Since our minds are 
improved by literary exercises, our powers of conver- 
sation are increased and improved. And as man isa@ 
sovial being, whatever is added in this way is neces- 
sarily added to his happiness, One sk: lled in science 
is thus brought in contact with the good and great, 
= has his pleasure increased by associating with 
them. 

It adds to our happiness by enabling us to do good 
to others. It gives us pleasure tu impart to others the 
rich treasures that we poss ss, and which we may im- 
part without injuring ourselves, but on the contrary, 
rendering our own possessions more sure and fixed. 
With what interest does the teacher engage in the tosk 
of directing the *‘ young idea bow to shoot.’’ And 
this satisfaction arises from the fact, that be knows he 
is performing a good action, and is benefitgng the one 
that receives it. The writer, who publishes the re- 
sulis of-his labor and research, and thus becomes in 
the highest degree beneficial to man, has his sbare of 
enjoyment. ‘The orator stan: s up before tbe assem- 
bled multitude. pours forth the thunders of bis elo- 
quence, reproves, convinees, enlightens and sways 
all around; and he too has his reward, the reward 
that always follows a ju@Pact. 

Literature renders its possessor happy from the very 
fact of his possessing such stores of knowledge. It 
spreads out before him information of all kinds. Its 
volumes are ever open before him. Even from ficti- 


| tious writings he obtainga knowledge of human na- 


ture, an insight into character, and the extent and 
power of the imagination. In the history of the world 
he has a treasure inestimable. He almost sees the 
scenes of the early ages acted over again while he pur- 
sues their history. He holds ‘* high converse’ with 
the good in the most ancient times. They speak to 
him in different languages—in poetry and prose. Tle 
is acquainted with every region—at home in every 
state. He is the keeper of many books, and espe- 
cially of the ‘* Book of books,’ * the ley of heacen.”’ 
Every thing is ready for his use ; all be has to co isto 
open the store-house of his mind, and Jet it fow fork. 
He is always ready for action, and able to do good.— 
Maine Farmer. 





Agricultural Papers, 


The vast improvements in agriculture, which have 
been made throug!out the country for come years past, 
have been brought about in a great measure, by the 
dissemination of valuable information through agvri- 
cultural journals. The farmer now finds that he needs 
a paper devoted to his business, as well as other men. 
There is no class in whose affairs there are so many 
subjects presented, on the most of which every one 
may learn something new from the experience of oth- 
ers. Cultivators now read papers devoted to their 
interest, not only asa matter of pleasure, but asa mat- 
ter of profit. They learn the best method of improving 
soile of every description. The detailed accounts of 
reclaiming low lands, and of renovating worn out 
fields, as pursued with profit. The most successful 
ways of preparing manures, by which the quantity is 
greatly augmented, and quality greatly improved.— 
The most profitable modes of culture, the best pro- 
ductions of every description, &c. &c., and the re- 
eult of the best practice in every department, is related 
in a paper to the community, as one neighbor would 
state his practice to another. Thisie book farming, 
at which some, even in this day of light, have the 
prejudice to sneer.—Far, Jour. 





The Farmers’ Cabinet. 

We have had occasion, heretofore, to speak in the 
highest terms of praise of this publication, and espe- 
cially of its engravings of animals; but we deem it an 
act of justice now to say, and especially that we ap. 
pear not invidious towards other agricultural journals, 
that most of the figuresof cattle we have lately seen 
in that work, are copies from English standard books, 
especially Youstts, some of which are given as accu- 
rate and apparently original portraits of particular an- 
imals recently imported, and in no case we believe is 
the source acknowledged. Perhaps the Cabinet can 
explain this. T 





Always think what you say, though you may not 
always say what you think. 

After kindness has failed it is quite seasonable to re- 
sort to coercion, 

Folly does not always end with youth, nor wisdom 














It is our joy—our life. 


we renew our etudy. 


begin with cld ege, 
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Compliments of the Public Press. 

We tender oursincere acknowledgements to Ed: 
itors generally, for the favorable notice they have 
taken of our humble efforts. We feel in duty 
bound to give our readers two or three specimens 
of the numerous flattering commendations we 
have received since the announcement of our new 
arrangements. 

From the Kentucky Farmer. 


Tue New Geresee Paruer.—We are very much 
gratified to learn that the services of Rey. Henry Col- 
man are secured as the future editor of this paper pub- 
lished monthly at Rochester, N. ¥Y. Mr. C. is well 
and favorably known to the agricultural public, having 
been Agricultural Commissioner of Massachusetts and 
editor of the N. E. Farmer. Mr. C. will prove a 
powerfui a®quisition to the corps of agricultural editors 
and in welcoming him again into the freternity, we 
congratulate the paper and the public to which his use- 
ful labors will be devoted. He will instruct his by 
practical knowledge, entertain by his fresh, lively and 
elegant style, and stimulate by the enthusiasm, he him- 
self feels. We would go many a mile out of our way 
io spend a night with Heggy Colman; and we are 
sure that many new friends will feel towards him just 
as we do, who will ‘earn something of him in the 
New Genesee Farmer. 


From the American Farmer. 

Henry Cotman.—We observe by the New Genesce 
Farmer, that this gentleman is about to assume its con. 
duct as exclusive editor, and we seize the occasion to 
congratulate the patrons of that excellent publication, 
upon the imporiant accusition they will obtain in the 
zeal, talents, industry and experience of that eminent 
agriculturist. In his ** Card’’ of annunciation, Mr. 
Colman says, that ** he feels that he is going among 
‘old acquaintances’—and why should he not?’ How 
could such a man, whose intellectual and physicial la- 
hors have been identified with the cause of agriculture 
for forty years, locate himself any where in our wide- 
ep ead country and not find himself among old ac- 
quaintances !” The thing is impossible. For our- 
self we can say, although we have never seen him, 
were it to be our lot to meet him in the deserts of Ara- 
bia, we should bail bim as an ‘old acquaintance,” 
with whom for years we had enjoyed the communion 
of mind, and for whom we have long entertained a 
sincere regard. We welcome him to his new post, 
with the kindliest feels of friendship, and shall indulge 
in the hope that his translation from the cradle of li- 
berty to the young giant of Western New-York, may 
prove to him alike the source of pleasure and profit. 


From the Salem ( Mass.) Gazette. 


The Rev. Henry Colman, late Agricultural Com- 
missioners of this State, is about to become editor of 
the ‘* New Genesee Farmer,”’ published at Rochester, 
N.Y. Mr. Colman ie one of the best writers of the 
dya, and his numerous admirers, throughout the Com- 
monwealth, will hear of his removal to another State 
with sincere regret. His labors have contributed more 
than those of any other person, to give to agriculture 
the improving impluse which has advanced it so rapid- 
ly within a few years. 

From the Maumee (O.) Times 


New Geyxsse Farmer.—We had been looking 
over several late No’s. of this paper borrowed of our 
namesake Mr. Smith, and had already got our opinion 
of its merits—up to that degree of comparison called 
the superlative—when we were favored by the pub- 
lishers with a prospectus for the Volume of the coming 
year—embracing a specimen sheet. In that we notice 
with great pleasure, that Mr. Henry Corman, one of 
the most distinguished of the Agricultural writers of 
the Nation, has been engaged as its future editor. 
When we consider tne great and well known merit of 
Mr. Colman asa writor, and, the favorable prosition 
of the paper, for western circulation, we cannot doubt 
that it will be ere long oe the most widely circulated 
Agricultural periodical of this region. Its articles have 
heretofvre been much better adapted to the Western 
Siates, than those of the We hope such will 
continue to be their character under its new Editor. 
His good sense and extensive experience will, we trust, 
enable him to steer clear of the error of his late lament- 
ed friend, Judge Buel,—that of devoting too great a 
portion of his paper to the subject of improving poor 
soils. To people of this western country, such arti- 





cles can be of little practical benefit. Our soils are 
invariably rich and we hope through the influence of 
such papers asthe New Genesse Farmer, they will 
al ways be kept so. 


From the Ulster Republican. 

New Gevesre Farmer.—We have heretofore on 
several occasions borne testimony to the high charac- 
ter of this paper, of the talents of its conductors, and 
the valuable and varied information imparted through 
its columns. We would again earnestly recommend 
the publication to the attention of the public: ft should 
be in the hands of every farmer, Additional interest 
will be given to the work the ensuing year, as the 
editorial department will be sustained by Henry Cot- 
man, late Agricultural Commissioner of the State of 
Massachusetts, and known as an eminent agricultural 
writer. 


“ Please Exchange.’’—We almost daily receive 
several newspapers With these two words written 
on the margin. We never refuse to exchange, but 
as ordinary country newspapers are of no use to 
us; wé offer to send the Farmer without an ex- 
change to all papers that publish a notice of its 
character and Terms. Editors of Agricuitural, 
Scientific and Literary periodicals, and city news- 
papers, who generously give us an exchange, will 
please accept our thanks. If any of them desire 
an extra copy of the Farmer, they will please in- 
form us. 


THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 

AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
VOLUME THREE—FOR 1842. 
THE Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the 

Union :—.6 Large Pages Monthly; (with engravings,) 
only 60 Cents per ycar!! 


HENRY COLMAN, EDITOR. 
(Late Agricultural Commissioncr of the State of 
Massachusetts, and Editor of the New Eng. Farmer.) 

Grateful for the exiensive patronage which the New Gen- 
esee Farmer has received during the past year, the proprietor 
now has the satisfaction of announciigthat the has made 
such arrangements tor the coming year as cennot fail to be 
highly gratifying to the readers of the paper, and secure for 
it a still more extensive circulation. 

Desiring to make it the most useful and widely circulating 
agricultura! paper in the Union, the propricior has engaged 
the services of the celebrated and eminent agricultural wri- 
ter and orator, HENRY COLMAN, well Iuown as the late 
Agricultural Conumissioner of the State of Massachusetis, 
and formerly editor of the New Ergland Farmer: Depend- 
ing on the co-operation and support of the friends ofagricul- 
ture in the Empire State amd the Great West, Mr. Colman 
has consented to leave the field where he has labored with 
so much honor and success, and locaie at Rochester, where, 
through the medium of the Genesee Farmer, he expects to 
find « more extensive field of usefulness, 

Post Mastérs and their Assistants, are authorized and re- 
spectfully solicited te act as Agents and remit subscriptions 
for the Farmer, The low price at Which it is published will 
not allow of much pecuniary compensation to Agents, bat 
itis believed they will find x reward in the benefiis which 














-| result from the circulation of such periodica's in their neigh- 


borhoods, 

T7Persons ordering papers are requested to strictly observe 
the Terms, and be careful to write plainly the names of sub- 
serkbers, their Post Office, County, and State; and in all 
cases to send the inoney with the order, so that the perplex- 
ity of keeping accounts may be avoided. 

M. B. BATEHAM, Proprietor. 

TERMS,—[i current money is sent (such as New York 
od New England bills,) commission will be allowed ag fol- 

ows :— 


Seven copies, for. ..+6.. “aaa Parent always to be 


TOONS GH Bhs ccc 4e Oe - 
00 made in advance. 


Twenty-five do. for....... 10,00 
No commission will be allowed; if zxewrrent money is sent. 
Address, BATEHAM & COLMAN, 
ecember 1, isil. Rochester, N Y. 


EW CUSTOM MILL.--The subscriber having taken 
AN the White Mill on Water Street, East side of the river 
for the purpose of running it as a Custom Mill would give 
nviicé that he is now prepared to do work in as short atime: 
and as well as any Millin Western New York, and with his 
facilities und a elese application to business, he is in hopes 
of meriting and obtaining a share of public patronage. 
WANTED immediately, 5600 bushel Wheat; also Barley, 
Beans, Oats; Peas, Grass Secd, Flax, Flax Seed, Bristles, 
Bees Wax end dried Fruit; for which the highest market 
price will be paid 
N. B. Flour will be at all times manufactured on the most 
reasonable terms for inerchants or others who wish grain 
ground. W. C. FOSTER, 
Rochester, January 1, 1841. Sm 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—OF fifty acres of 
choice Land, situated only about onea half miles from 
the centre of the flourishing “- ef Rochester, N. Y. on the 
south-east roud leading from Monroe street east, and halfa 
mile from the city line. A new house, barn, and fences—a 
fine orchard, good wood ani water, &c. 

For further particulars, enquire on the premises. or ad- 
dress C. W. J., Rochester Post Office, N. Y¥., Post paid. 
Rochester, Dec. 25th, 1811. 


WESTERN Farmer’s and Gardener's Al-= 

manac, for 1842—By Thomas Afficck, Cincin- 
nati.—Also ‘‘Bee breeding in the West,” by the same au- 
thor. Price 25 cts. ench—$2 per dozen, for sale at the Sced 
Store and Bookstores in Rochester.—Nov. 1. 




















MILLISH’S ROOT CUTTER. 

Having for several years past had numerous inguiries for 
Machines to cut vegetables for feeding stork, and thosg 
hitherto obtained not giving perfect satisitction, the subseri. 
her now flatters himselt that he has procured some that are 
just the thing wanted. The following recommendation by 
Cc. N.B t was published in the Albany Cultivator and 
clearly scts forth the advantages of the Machine 

* As much. attention has been paid of late to the culture of 
Roots for feeding stock, &c. At first some difficulty occurred 
in sowing, until the drill was invented which diminished the 
labor to a pastime. Where a large Stock were fed, much 
time and labor was spent in slicing Or cutting the roots suit. 
able for feeding with safety. At first the spade, snick and 
chopper were brought into requisition, but not satisfactorily, 
Other machines have since been used, such as the Grater and 
Horizontal Knives, operated by a team. But Millish’s Vege. 
table Cutter eclipses the whole. It consists of a Box 18 
inches long, 2 feet widt, and 33 high, with a hopper above 
and a receiver or spout below. Near the centre of the bog 
is a frame bearing a circular plate of cast iron on a horizon. 
tal axis t® which a crahk ia attached; this wheel carrieg 
three knives set parallel to the face ofthe plate and radia. 
ting from the centre, the vege'able presses against the knives 
and their own weight keeps them within the stroke of ihe 
knives. 

I have had one of Millish’s Vegetable Cutters in use, and 
consider it one Of the most useful machines ever ivented, 
and think that no farmer who values the lives of his cat. 
tle or his own interest should be without one. 

They will cut more potatoes into thin slices in one hour, 
than a manean cut in twodays witha knife. I find that 
Vegetables cut in this machine, will boil in one half the 
time, making a great saving of fue) and labor. The Ma- 
chine cuts potatoes, turnips, bagas, cabbage stumps, (pump- 
kins and squashes. when broken,) witheuse. The above is 
given to answer the many enquiries made, which is the 
hest improvement or machine, for the safe preparing of ve- 
getables tor feeding stock. - ©. N BEMENT. 

For sale at the Rochester Seed Store—Price $10. 

Jan. Ist, 1542. M. B, BATEHAM. 
ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, JANUARY 1, 1942. 

WHEAT, ....per bushel,-....$ 1,06 @ 

CORN, ccccccccce ** ccccccce Gicocee 
OATS, oececcccce “ @ereervee Sl veccee 
BARLEY,...- eee ‘ 44...... 50 
Ui dacen cndece ™ cccssese BBecceee OM 
BEANS, White,.. ** O2g vec 75 
POTATOES,.... * Waecese BW 
APPLES, Desert,. ** ccccccee QWueeceee 
FLOUR, Superfine, per bbl.... 5,00....+. 5 

ie “Gray forage =~ een 
SALT, ccccccceccce * eccccce U,BBeceere 
PORK, Mees,.s.00 4 .siseeeD0, 00.0004. 

6e Pee, ccna ™ cecenea 9,00 .cosce 

$¢ per 100 Ibe. .ccccvecccs Bpedecscce 
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BEEF, ....-per 100 Ibs... ... 2,50. cc0e. 
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POULTRY, .ccc ces per Ib.ccce ios an 
EGGS, ...cc.scoeeeper dozen, 15...... 18 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 13..-... 15 
s6 Firkin,.... a eee er 124 
CHEESE, ..siccccssee * ccc = 6 
LARD, seeeeer teow eee ‘s eee Gwekane 7 
TALLOW, Clear,.....+ Oe ice ar 9 
HIDES, Green..cocccce * vce eee 
SHEEP SKINS...cccccccccce BSeeeeee 62h 


PEARL ASHES, ... 100 Ibs.. 5,25..e04. 
POT, al ccocese 88 oe BED ccccce 
WOOL, ¢ eed eseces sPOUNG, soe ee 40 
HAY, 2000050686sece0ct0M, 00010,00......19,00 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,25 ..... 1,50 
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